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Women  take  to  the  streets  for  tenth  annual  International  Women's  Day. 


INTERN’L 
WOMEN’S 
DAY  ’87 


Three  Cheers  for  Ladowsky! 


by  Karen  Bernard 


i  historic 
in  eleven 


Next  year  mar 
■vent,  the  first  t 
✓ears  that  SAC  will  have  a 
4oman  president.  Cause  for 
Feminists  to  celebrate'  But 
temper  your  enthusiasm,  because 
a  woman  in  office,  as  Margaret 
fhatcher  demonstrates.  is  not 
always  a  credit  to  her  gender. 

Due  to  unfortunately- 
timed  deadlines,  the  following 
interview  was  conducted  before 
the  elections.  and  is  printed 
afterward.  It  was  also 

conducted  before  the  divestment 
protest  and  rail,  on  campus. 
We  decided  to  run  both 
interviews.  as  the  candidate 
who  lost  will  most  lilely 
remain  a  woman  in  politics. 

Otherwise  asked  them  some 
hard-hitting  questions  about 
things  our  enquiring  readers 
want  to  know.  The  candidates 
delivered  some  provacative 
answers. 

OTHERWISE  INTERVIEW  WITH  ELLEN 
LADOWSKY: 

OW:  What  do  you  f 


LADOWSKY:  It's  hard,  extremely 
hard.  to  predict  what  will  be 
the  big  issues  next  year.  This 
year  it  was  the  Women’s  Centre, 
and  no  one  could  have  foreseen 
that  it  would  have  become  the 


it’s 


That’s  why 
important  that  people  elect 
a  SAC  president  whom  they  like 
and  trust,  because  you  never 
Know  which  issues  will  come  up. 
One  of  the  most  important 
qualities  that  a  SAC  president 
must  have  is  character, 
strength  of  character, 


(In  a  discussion  after  the 
interview,  Ladowsky  also 
mentioned  these  issues  as 
figuring  significantly  next 
year:  the  student  drug  plan, 
and  students  bearing  the  cost 
of  a  bus  for  the  Erindale  and 
Scarborough  campuses. > 


OW: 
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student  po 
goals  wou 
accomplish 


i  SAC  president? 


LADOWSKY:  One  of  the  themes 

going  to  be  pushing  during 


thi 


el  e 
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'  the 
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:ing  SAC 


Centre.  and  I  want  to  see  it 
get  long  term  funding.  -*nd 
whether  it  does  or  not  will 
depend  largely  on  who  is 
elected  at  SAC. 

The  whole  Women's  Centre 
issue  was  made  a  scapegoat  this 
year,  the  idea  of  putting  forth 
a  referendum,  for  e:  ample.  If 
you  gave  the  students  a 
referendum  on  "musical  chairs  , 
how  many  would  vote  in  favour 
of  that?  The  purpose  of  the 
Women's  Centre  is  to  alter  the 
status  quo,  so  whether  the 
status  quo  supports  it  is  not  a 
valid  question.  


I  thi nl  that 


the 


decentral 
some  of  the 
delivered  effec 
SAC  level,  like  free  films,  but 
other  services  are  delivered 
effectively  at  the  college 
level,  at  the  professional 

facult,  level,  at  the  club 

level.  I  believe  that  more 

money  should  be  channel  lea  out 
of  SAC,  into  the  different 
groups  around  campus.  It 

sounds  a  litle  funny;  I'm 
actually  trying  to  tale  power 
away  from  people  at  SAC.  But, 
in  effect,  that's  really  what 
I'd  111 e  to  do. 

continued  on  page  1 1 


iv  Rennie  Hutchison 

The  theme  of  International 
Women’s  Day  this  year  was 

‘Fighting  Sexism  and  Racism 
Together'.  The  idea  to  combine 
the  two  issues  arose  in  1906 
when  the  women  of  Toronto 
decided  to  create  a  'new’ 

women’s  movement.  This  new 

movement  declares  racism  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  feminist 

Maria  Lorenzo,  a 

coordinator  of  IWD  said  “Racism 
is  part  of  the  same  thing  that 
causes  sex i sm. . . l t ' s  a  way  of 
pointing  out  to  people  that  we 

are  trying  to  keep  racism  at 
the  forefront  of  our  analysis." 

The  concept  behind  the 
March  8th  Coalition  is  to  have 
a  separate  day  designated  for 
the  women’s  movement  to  join 
together  -  for  women  to  realize 
that  they  are  not  alone  and  to 

gather-  strength  and  auppor  > 
from  other  feminise*. 

Lorenzo  said  the  day  was 
y  important  because  "there 
few  places  for  women  to 
turn  to  get  information."  The 
gives  women  access  to 
support  systems  while  showing 
country  that  the  women’s 
movement  is  far  from  dead. 

The  day  began  wi th  a 
breakfast  at  the  Women’s  Centre 
from  ?  to  10:30am.  A  rally  was 
then  held  at  Convocation  Hall 


i lied  r 


ith 
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and  banners  from  individual 
women's  groups.  A  number  of 
feminist  speakers  discussed 
major  issues  affecting  women  in 
Canada,  such  as  Native  Women's 
Self  Determination.  Catherine 
Brooks  spoke  on  Native  women's 
fight  foi-  Aboriginal  title  and 
treat'  rights.  the  ability  to 
-•egotiate  in  inter-governmental 
relations  and  stressed  the  need 
for  Indian  -ecognltion  and 
support  at  the  upcoming  First 
Minister's  Conference. 

The  current  housing  crisis 
was  focused  on.  describing  how 
hostels  are  overcrowded  and 
unable  to  service  the  thousands 
of  homeless  women  in  Toronto. 
Carmenc 1 1 a  Hernandes  described 
how  hostels  are  unsuitable  for 
the  needs  of  women  and  that  low 
income  housing  is  desperately 
needed^^^^^^^jonlinuoaonp«jj^l2 
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Prostitution 
An  Interview  with  Two 
Hookers 

Smith,  page  3 


Creative  Revolution 
in  Language 

Nicoie  Brossard 
Challenges  Gender 

Czach,  page  4 


Life  in  China 
More  than  just  the 
Liberation  of  Feet? 

Pay,  page  9 
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Special  thanks  to  Iris’  mom  •for 
bringing  cookies  to  I.W.D., 
Adonica  Huggins  -for  her  help 
and  support,  and  Kate  Lacier 
for  representing  us. 

Q£b££^i.&S  >s  a  University  of 
Toronto  feminist  newspaper  and 
is  independently  funded.  Any 
donations  will  be  most  welcome. 
Address  all  correspondence  to: 
Qt&grWigg,  P.0.  Box  857. 
Station  P.  Toronto.  M5S  2Z2. 
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objectification  in  any  form,  can 
be  seen  as  threats  to  the 
objectives  pursued  by  some 
feminists. 

Those  among  us  who  find 
capitalism  abhorrent  also  find 
not  the  issue  of  selling  sex  to  be 
Just  as  attitudes  difficult.  Concerns  are  raised 
ality  are  generally,  but  especially  in 
held  by  the  case  of  prostitution,  with 
folk.  so,  work  which  potentially 

al ienates/psychological  ly 
separates  workers  from  that 
which  they  do  or  create:  as 
well  as  with  job  hazards 
(physical  and  psychological). 
If  women  choose  prostitution 
due  to  the  economic  constraints 
of  an  unbalanced  society,  is 
this  really  a  free  choice? 
What  other  alternatives  exist 
for  these  women?  While  some 
may  freely  choose  prostitution, 
could  it  be  that  others  call 
their  work  'chosen’  simply  to 
combat  societal  disapproval  and 
negative  stereotyping  and  the 
effects  of  these  on  themselves? 
What  consequences  does  the 
commercial ization  of  sex  bring 
to  a  society? 

If  it  can  be  argued  that 
prostitution  is  a  legitimate 
business  or  service  like  any 
other,  while  exceptional 

legislation  may  not  be 
recommended,  those  who  favour 
government  intervention  in  the 

economy  would  argue  that 

virtually  all  Canadian 

professions,  businesses,  and 
services  are  regulated  for 

public  and  worker  safety,  and 


Putting  aside  our 

conscicus  attempts  to  be  open- 
minded,  most  women  would  take 
this  phrase  as  an  insult. 
Given  our  society’s  mixed 
messages  about  women’" 

sexuality,  this 
surprising, 
toward  women’s  sexi 
diverse,  be  they  held  Dy 
feminists  or  regular  folk,  so, 
too  are  the  opinions  raised 
when  the  issues  of  prostitution 
and  feminist  politics  are 
discussed.  In  our 

deliberations,  we  were  forced 
to  reconsider  our  views  of  sex, 
politics,  and  economics,  and  to 
contend  with  the  conflict  of 
vehemently-held  beliefs. 

Inasmuch  as  our  views  differed 
widely,  the  following 

represents  a  1 ess-than-compl ets 
sampling  of  the  questions  and 
arguments  presented. 

To  consider  prostitution 
at  all  fairly,  many  of  us  were 
forced  to  confront  and  analyse 
our  early  influences  by 
culturally  dominant  (white  male 
middle  class)  images  and  ideals 
of  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
sexual  expression.  As  well,  we 
were  forced  to  reconsider 
images  of  'acceptable'  means  to 
earn  a  living.  Both  of  these 
have  tended  to  portray  women's 
interest  in  sex  for  its  own 
sake  as  bad,  sex  for  money  as 
far  worse,  and  'loving  marital 
fidelity’  as  the  ideal  type  of 
sexual  and  professional 

expression  for  woman.  A 
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by  Brenda  McGinty 

.v.'i 

The  idea  of  a  women’s 
space  for  entertainment 
dining  is  one  that 
been  desired  by  women 
Toronto  but  never  develo; 

However.  a  group  of  women 
Toronto  who  felt  this 
decided  to  put  the  idea 
action.  In  case  you  haven’t 
heard,  it’s  called  the  Women’s 
Common,  and  it’s  sure  to  be  a 
success. 

It  all  began  about  two 
years  ago  when  a  group  of  women 
from  the  lesbian  community,  who 
were  tired  of  loud,  disco  type 
entertainment,  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  a  women’s  only 
restaur ant/bar /caf e.  They 

desired  a  meeting  place  with  a 
quiet  relaxed  atmosphere  -  an 
alternative  to  the  very  few 
dancing  bars  in  Toronto.  The 
basic  idea  is  a  women’s 
cultural  exchange  offering 
quiet  dining,  relaxing  bar,  and 
a  stage  area  to  host  women’s 
music,  poetry  perf ormances, 

dancing. 

The  Women’s  Common  will  be 
set  up  as  a  non-profit 
organization  owned  and  operated 
by  Its  members,  with  all 
profits  going  bad  into  the 
business  for  e  pension.  Some 
future  hopes  for  expansion 
include  a  women’s  resource 
centre,  day  care 
meeting  room.  The  ultimate  hope 
is  that  the  Women's  Common  will 
become  a  center  for  the  Women’s 
Community,  offering  a  wide 
range  of  activities, 

entertainment 

Although  the  Women’s 
Common  has  been  developed 
primarily  by  lesbian  women,  it 
must  be  stressed  that  the  club 
I  for  aj.1.  women.  The 
organizers  found  that  the 


_ 

ir*lY|"club  to  be  an  all  women’s 
and  *  atmosphere,  and  did  not  have 
°*ten  much  problem  with  the  exclusion 
of  men.  The  feeling  was  that 
there  are  countless  places  to 
go  with  men  friends,  but 
no-whsre  to  go  with  women 

The  organizers  o 
Women’s  Common  have  put  a  lot 
of  effort  into  researching  all 
the  aspects  of  its  development 
A  project  like  this  requires 
lot  of  careful  planning  and 
financial  backing  to  ensure 
security.  The  cost  of  starting 
the  project  is  estimated  at 
*300,000.  The  women’s  community 
has  been  very  supportive  of  the 

has  been  raised  by 

•am  interested  women 
within  the  community.  The  other 
half  is  in  the  process  of  being 
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s  an  ideal 
diff icul ty 
of  prostitution. 
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Given  a  world  history  of 
sexual,  political,  and  economic 
domination  of  women  and  people 


i  ssue 

problematic 


by 


its) 


ists  find 
prosti tuti on 
this  activity 
may  be  seen  to  reinforce 
current  power  imbalances  and 
the  stereotype  of  women  as 
ob jects/property  to  be  bought, 
used,  rented,  or  owned  (mainly 
by  men).  The  question  of 
marriages  in  which  wives  hold 
little  or  no  economic  autonomy 
may  be  similarly  seen  as 
troublesome.  Both  the 

institutions  of  marriage  and 
prostitution,  as  well  as  sexual 


that  prostitution  should  be 
treated  no  differently. 
Similarly,  if  taxes  must  exist, 
then  all  businesses  and 
individuals  should  be  required 
to  pay  their  fair  share. 

Many  of  us  trust  neither  a 
’free  market’  nor  legislation 
to  protect  the  safety  of 
children,  prostitutes,  and  the 
public.  We  protest  the  fact 
that  all  women  and  children  are 
not  adequately  protected  due  to 
insufficient  enforcement  of 
current  legislation  forbidding 
assault,  abuse,  extortion,  or 
coercion,  and  lament  the 
effects  of  damaging 
stereotypes.  However,  we  are 
at  a  loss  when  asked  by  what 
specific  means  might  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  all  these  groups 
be  protected,  and  individual 
freedom  and  social  justice  be 
promoted. 

OW 


women  who  are  students,  single 
mothers  on  mothers’  allowance, 
unemployed  and  any  other  women 
who  cannot  afford  the  regular 
amount  but  still  want  to  take 
part. 

The  organizers  are 

actively  looking  for  women 
interested  in  getting  their 
friends  together  to  view  the 
presentation,  in  hopes  of 
spreading  the  word  and  gaining 
as  much  financial  support  as 
possible.  Women  who  are 

interested  in  hosting  a 
presentation  for  their  friends 
should  contact  the  Women’s 
Common  office.  The  organizers 
are  more  than  willing  fo  bring 
video  equipment  and  a  speaK er . 

It  is  hoped  that  the 
Women’s  Common  will  achieve  its; 
financial  goals  as  soon  as. 
possible,  in  order  co  oegmj 
for  a  site.  Ideallv.  a; 
central  downtown  location.; 
close  to  public  transportation! 

not  hidden  down  same  darK 
street.  is  proposed  for  the 
site.  Optimistically  speaking, 
the  organizers  hope  to  Be  read/ 
open  sometime  next  year.  0W  ^ 
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Canadian  Organization  for  the 

Rights  of  Prostitutes 


by  Anna  Marie  Smith 

On  March  7,  Valerie  Scott 
and  Ryan  Hotchkiss,  -from  the 
Canadian  Organization  for  the 
Rights  of  Prostitutes  (CORPs), 


«  break  fr 


their  busy 

International 
to  speak  to  me 
n  and  CORPs. 
Toronto-based 
and  male  sex 


took 

table  .... 

Women’s  Day  Fair 
about  prostitutio 

CORPs  i s  a 
group  of  female 
trade  workers.  Their  position 
oaper  lists  four  basic 
assertions: 

1.  Prostitution  is  a  human 
rights  issue,  involving  the 
right  to  govern  one’s  own  body 
and  the  right  to  security  of 
person: 

2.  ’Prostitution’  is  treated 
totally  out  of  social  context, 
resulting  in  the  systemi c( abuse 
and  victimization  of  the 
prosti tutei 

3.  Women  must  win  the  right 
to  say  'yes’  before  they  can 
establish  the  right  to  say 

4-  Tbe  tyranny  of  both 
legalization  and 

criminalization  is  unacceptable 
by  any  civilized  standard. 
Deer i mi nal i z at i on  must  be  seen 
as  the  only  desirable 

ob jecti ve. 

This  last  demand  for 
decriminal ization  is  often 
misunderstood.  Prostitution  is 
currently  cr i minal i zed :  while 

the  act  of  selling  sex  is  not 
itself  illegal,  a  wide  range  of 
practices  surrounding  it  are 
illegal.  CORPs  objects  to  the 
alternative  of  legalization, 
where  legalized  'red  light 
districts’  and  special 

licensing  create  oppressive  sex 
ghettos.  Because  they  view 
prostitution  as  a  legitimate 
and  valuable  profession,  they 
believe  that  all  ’special" 
legislation  and  regulation  of 
their  services  are 

i  1 1  eai  ti  m.’te.  Rather  than 

demanding  the  creation  of  a 
sexual  LCBO,  CORPs  calls  for 
the  repeal  of  all  laws 
surrounding  prostitution  to 
allow  for  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  prostitutes’  control  of 
their  working  conditions. 

One  of  the  1  aws 

surrounding  prostitution  is  the 
pimping  law.  which  makes 
’living  off  the  avails  of 
prostitution'  illegal.  CORPs’ 
demand  for  the  repeal  of  these 
laws  has  caused  some  problems 
with  the  feminist  movement'.  We 
began  our  conversation  with 
this  problem. 

AMS:  Can  we  talk  about  some 
myths  about  prostitution,  such 
as  the  common  notion  that  all 
prostitutes  are  pimped? 

VS:  This  is  a  common  myth  held 
by  a  lot  of  feminists.  In 
trying  to  appear  liberal  on  the 
issue,  they  say  we  are  all 
victims  of  male  oppression: 
that  all  the  clients  really 
just  want  to  have  power  over 
us,  otherwise  they  wouldn’t  pay 
for  sex:  that  we  give  all  our 
money  to  pimps;  and  that  we 
can’t  make  up  our  minds  about 


villa 

their 


anything  because  we’re  so 
victimized.  So,  they’ll  make 
up  our  minds  for  us.  Now  when 
ws  confront  them  with  this,  and 
tell  them  we’re  not  going  to 
take  this  shit,  they  see  us  as 
since  we’re  fucking 
i  and  women.  They 
shouldn’t  worry  about  that:  sex 
for  us  is  a  business. 

AMS:  So  from  a  whore’s  point 
of  view,  pimping  is  npt  a  major 
problem. 

VS:  No.  it  isn’t.  There  are 
women  that  are  pimped,  and 
generally  it’s  thd  younger 
inexperienced  girls  that  fall 
for  that.  Anyone  that  lives 
wholly  or  in  part  off  the 
earnings  of  a  prostitute  or 
anyone  that  is  habitually  in 
the  company  of  or  lives  with  a 
prostitute  is  considered  a 
pimp  -  this  could  be  a 
roommate,  a  mother,  a  lover,  or 
kids  over  12. 

RH:  The  pimping  laws  are  used 
a  lot  ,  with  boyfriends  -  they 
criminalize  all  the 

relationships  of  prostitutes, 
and  have  nothing  to  say  about 
coercion  and  exploitation. 

VSs  The  feminists  think  that 
the  pimping  law  is  a  great  law 
because  it  protects  all  these 
victims,  but  what  it  does  is  to 
criminalize  our  relationships. 
In  no  other  part  of  society  are 
women  told  how  they  must 
dispose  of  their  earnings. 
Battered _ pives  go  through  all 


thi ! 
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criminalize  marriage. 

RH:  They  assume  no 
love  a  whore,  that  the  only 
person  who’s  going  to  be  with 
her  is  like  a  parasite  since 
she’s  not  lovable. 

VS:  People  who  do  coerce, 
extort,  abuse  or  assault 
prostitutes  should  be  charged 
for  what  they  are  doing: 
coercion,  extortion,  and 

assault  are  already  illegal. 
AMS:  Has  your  stand  on  pimping 
been  a  major  cause  of  your 
difficulties  in  getting 

consistent  support  from  the 
feminist  movement? 

VS:  We  included  the  demand  for 
the  repeal  of  this  pimping  and 
procuring  law  in  our  NAC 
(National  Action  Caucus  on  the 
Status  of  Women)  resolutions 
which  were  passed  at  their 
Annual  General  Members’  Meeting 
last  June  2  in  Ottawa,  and  this 
has  become  a  major  problem  with 
them.  We  wrote  an  article  in 
the  "Feminist  Action  Bulletin" 
to  explain  our  position 
further,  and  these  women  have 
responded  by  saying,  "This  is 
very  thought-provoking."  A  lot 
of  them  do  understand  once  our 
position  is  explained,  so  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
AMS:  Can  you  go  into  more 
detail  about  that  conference 
and  your  current  relationship 
with  NAC? 

VS:  Our  demands  were  not  well 
received.  We  won  in  the  end, 
but  many  women  wanted  to  move 
amendments  to  our  motions. 
Some  said  they  couldn’t 


possibly  vote  on  these 
resolutions  because  they  didn’t 
understand  them,  but  others 
responded  that  they  shouldn’t 
keep  us  in  the  dark  about  NAC’s 
position  simply  because  some  of 
them  hadn’t  done  their 
research.  The  debate  was 
really  hot.  hot. 

RHs  What  was  happening  was 
that  they  weren’t  taking 
prostitutes’  accounts  of  their 
own  lives  at  face  value.  They 
didn’t  feel  that  prostitutes 
could  give  valid  testimony 
about  their  own  experiences. 
Just  before  they  argued  that 
they  couldn’t  vote  on  the 
prostitute  issue  because  they 
didn’t  have  enough  information, 
they  voted  on  an  issue 
concerning  minors’  wives  in  the 
outer  Yukon.  Now  these 

downtown  Toronto  feminists  felt 
that  they  knew  enough  about  the 
experience  of  these  miners’ 
wives  in  the  outer  Yukon  that 
they  could  vote  on  their 
resolution,  but  that  they 

couldn’t  vote  on  the 

experiences  of  prostitutes. 

VS:  But  we  won  the  vote.  And 
they  set  up  a  prostitution 
committee  to  assist  us  with 
lobbying,  but  we’re  still 
having  problems  with  that 

committee  because  some  of  them 
are  coming  from  a  real  victim- 
oriented  approach,  which  wo 
won’t  tolerate.  So, 

Jntortunatel y,  a  lot  of  the 
time  being  spent  on  that 
committee  is  being  spent  on  the 
committee  members  themselves. 

RH:  The  committee  is  supposed 
to  be  educating  the  membership 
still  fucked  up  around  sex. 

AMS:  You  can  see  that  with 
many  issues,  like  lesbian  S/M. 
RH:  Yeah,  and  pornography. 
They  also  like  to  see 

prostitutes  as  a  symbol  of 
women’s  oppression  and  that  in 
a  world  where  women  had  equal 
rights,  then  there  wouldn't  be 
any  prostitution.  But 

prostitutes  are  not  symbols  of 
women’s  oppression  -  they  are 
just  fitting  prostitutes  into  a 
whole  belief  structure.  When 
prostitution  is  discussed,  the 
discourse  is  coming  from 
It’s  their  forum, 
They  come  up  with 
the  analysis,  and 
of  issues.  And 
to  respond  to 


RH:  Just  before  we’re  got 
of  NAC  and  working  for  ti 
repeal  of  Bill  C-49  (the  1 
regarding  communication  for  tl 
purposes  of  prostitution),  a. 
instead  what  is  happening 
that  we  have  to  work  . 
educating  the  committee  itse 
before  they  can  even  beg 
educating  NAC  members. 

AMS:  Sounds  like  a  recipe  fi 
political  burn-out. 

VS:  Yeah,  it  is. 

RH:  They  argue,  foi 
that  Bill  C-49  is  . 
because  other  women 
picked  up  under  it 
totally  missing  tl 
They 


example, 
bad  law 
could  be 
They’ re 
point, 
we  need 
measures  to  combat  prostitution 
because  they’re  still  seeing  it 
as  a  problem  to  be  controlled. 
AMS:  So  in  general,  CORPs’ 
relationship  with  the  women’s 
movement  has  been  ambiguous? 

VSs  It’s  getting  better;  it’s 
slow  going  but  it  is  getting 
better.  They  are  trying,  for 
the  most  part. 

AMS:  What  about 

relationship  with 

International  Women’s  Day 
Coal i ti on? 

VS:  We  haven’t  had  the  time  to 

deal  with  them.  Last  year, 
some  members  of  IWD  thought 
that  a  demand  for  prostitutes’ 
rights  should  be  included  in 
the  Coalition’s  demands,  but 


.  They  * 


thei 


with  them, 
understand  th 
you  want 


be  associated 
Now  I  can 
attitude,  that 
fight  your 


oppression,  but  do  you  do  that 
by  stepping  on  others”  I  thi 
that’s  what  happened, 
wouldn't  dare  say  that  i 
wouldn’t  associate  with  bla< 
whores  ci.e.  because  they’! 
bla> 


RH:  A 


lo 


nally 
i  come 
speak 
nd  of 


basi cal  1 y. 
the  words, 
the  agenda 
prosti tutes 

that  rather  than  the  othi 
around.  It’s  not  our  forums 
that  we’re  inviting  the 
feminists  to  because  they  have  v 
the  floor  at  the  moment. 


■  had  : 


VS:  Tal 


the 


Conference  on  Pornography 
prostitution  that  OPIRG  held 
last  year.  We  had  to  fight  to 
get  to  speak.  The  only  way  we 
got  put  on  the  panels  was  by 
threatening  to  boycott  it  if 
they  wouldn't  let  us  on.  We 
held  a  big  meeting  and  the 
girls  took  a  vote,  and  we 

decided  to  hang  out  in  front  of 


the 
RH:  Not 


lint  i 


ith  i 


just  boycott 


but 


VS:  Nice  welcome.  So 
Susan  says,  "Okay,  she 
on,  but  she  has  t 

first.  "  So  that’s  th. 
reception  we  often  get 
AMS:  Do  you  notice  anything  in 
common  about  the  political 
approaches  of  the  women  who  do 
support  you  consistently” 

RH:  They  usually  have  an 
awareness  of  oppression.  We 
i  lot  of  support  from 
Elizabeth  Fry  Society, 

sees  all  the  shit  that 
goes  down  about  women  in  the 
criminal  justice  system, 
don’t  agree  with  forcing 
women  into  that  system,  and 
that’s  what  prostitution  laws 
do.  Prostitution  is  not  a 
crime,  doing  sex  for  money  is 
not  a  crime,  and  yet  all  these 
laws  around  it  make  these  women 
criminals,  and  make 

prostitution  a  criminal 

activity.  Prostitution  by  its 
i  not  corrupt,  it 
corrupt  with  these 


They 


becomes 


0J(esn4iMgton 


NEW  LOCATION 
124  HARBORD  STREET 
NOW  FULLY  LICENSED 


AMS:  Which  would’ve  been  very 
embarrassing  for  the 
organizers  - 

VS:  Then  I  was  informed  the 
night  before  that  It  was  o) ay, 
that  I  could  speak  on  a  panel. 
Then  just  before  I  went  on, 
Susan  Cole,  a  panel  member,  had 
a  big  fit,  saying  she  wouldn’t 
spei)  if  I  was  going  to  be 
there  -  and  this  is  going  on 
while  the  panel's  being  set  up 
in  the  little  hallway  beside 


Organ i zat n 
Prostitutii 
(CORPL)  has  re 

formed,  and  welc 
members  who  sup. 

position.  They  c 
in  care  of  CORPs. 


to 


Anna  Marie  Smith  is  a  graduate 
student  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science. 
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March  8th  Coalition  Works 

to  Eliminate  its  Weaknesses 


.v.w 


by  Nicola  Crawhall 

For  the  past  ten  years, 
women  and  men  have  been 
gathering  together  on  March  8th 
or  there  abouts,  to  celebrate 
International  Women’s  Day.  You 
may  think  that  the  march,  fair, 
and  dance  come  about  somewhat 
spontaneously.  Actually,  for 
some  women,  the  preparation  for 
I.W.D.  has  become  a  year  long 
endeavor.  Those  women 
responsible  for  the  day’s 
events  make  up  the  March  8th 
Coal i ti on. 

As  I  spoke  to  Carol  Allan 
and  Adonica  Huggins,  members  of 
the  coalition,  it  became  clear 
that  the  women’s  involvement  is 
much  more  than  just  an 
administrative  function.  It  is 
a  consciousness  raising  group 
where  women  confront  the 
problems  of  racism  and  sexism 
at  large  and  among  themselves. 

The  coalition  is  in  the 
process  of  changing  its 
dynamics.  In  previous  years 
there  was  no  structure  that 
brought  the  coalition  together 
except  by  word  of  mouth.  Each 
year,  the  same  people  would 
inform  their  friends  when  the 

march.  The  March  8th  group  was 
accused  of  being  inaccessible 
and  clique-ish.  This  is  a 
strong  criticism  of  an 
organization  responsible  for 
bringing  more  women  together  in 
one  place  than  any  other  group 
in  Toronto. 


The  change  in  the 
organization  reflects  an 
attempt  to  branch  out  into  the 
feminist  community  and  to 
include  those  groups  that.  for 
the  most  part,  have  been 
neglected.  Some  women  who  found 
the  old  styled  committee  most 
inaccessible  were  members  of 
the  native  women's  and  women  of 
colour  groups.  The  committee, 
they  charged,  was  elitist  as  it 
was  dominated  by  white  middle 
class  women.  The  criticisms  put 
forth  by  these  groups 
influenced  the  changing 
function  of  the  committees. 

To  keep  continuity  from 
year  to  year,  a  planning 
committee  of  eight  or  so  women 
keep  in  touch  throughout  the 
year.  The  committee  is 
responsible  for  ensuring  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the 
previous  year’s  activities, 
both  during  planning  and  on  the 
day  of  the  march.  The  planning 
committee  is  also  responsible 
for  publicizing  the  first 
general  meeting.  The  emphasis 

members.  The  more  groups 
participating,  the  more  the 
information  generated  in  the 
coalition  will  proliferate  down 
into  the  discussions  of  other 
political  organizations. 

The  March  8th  Coalition  is 
comprised  of  eight  committees: 
the  r al 1 y/demonstrati on, 
publicity,  outreach,  finance, 
fundraising,  fair, 


accessibility,  and  education 
committees.  Each  committee 
sends  a  representati ve  to  the 
general  group,  the  coordinating 
committee.  The  representati ves 
bring  their  committee's 
grievances  and  suggestions  to 
be  discussed.  The  committee 
works  towards  consensus, 
expressed  in  a  vote. 

Last  year’s  evaluation 
outlined  the  need  for  a  system 
to  solve  conflicts  arising  from 
different  interests  or 
mi sunderstandings  among  the 
groups  represented.  The  process 


called  group  and 
The  coalition  members 
e  the  burden  of  women’s 
n.  The  group  and  caucus 
also  recognizes  that 
women  are  more 


chosen 

al  1  shai 
opressi  i 

priviledged,  ie.  non- 
handicapped.  straight,  white, 
rich  women.  If,  during  a 
meeting,  a  aecision  or  remark 
is  made  that  is  offensive  to 
some  group,  a  group  and  caucus 
meeting  may  be  called.  For 
example,  lesbians  may  call  a 
caucus  meeting  and  among 
themselves  openly  discuss  what 
was  said.  In  addition  the 
remaining  women  can  also 
discuss  the  problem.  The  caucus 
present  their  conclusions  to 
the  group,  and  everyone 
benefits  from  the  knowledge 
gai ned. 

The  final  objective  of  the 
March  8th  coalition  is  to 
inform  people  on  the  issues 


Elizabeth  C: 


1965  I 
published  her 
nee  then  her 


Feminization  of  the 
French  Language 


highlighted  on  I.W.D.  Why  arc 
racism  and  sexism  the  themes 
of  I.W.D.  again  this  year?  fts 
Adonica  Huggins  succinctly  put 
it,  "racism  isn’t  one  issue  one 
year,  it  is  part  of  an  ongoing 
attempt  at  integrating  issues 
of  racism  and  sexism  into  every 
issue  dealt  with  ancj 
addressed. ” 

Asked  how  she  benefitted 
through  her  first  year 
participating  in  the  coalition, 
Adonica  explained  that  as  a 
black  woman  she  knew  how  the 
problem  of  racism  affected  her 
life.  Through  discussions  with 
woman  of  colour  and  white  women 
in  the  coalition  she  said,  "i 
learned  how  to  explain  the 
priority  of  racism  as  an  issue 
to  white  women." 

She  also  learned  of  the 
need  for  more  understanding  of 
native  people’s  self- 
determination.  As  Carol  points 
out,  "we’ve  only  begun  to 
learn."  Part i cul ari 1 y  important 
to  native  women  this  year  is 
the  pending  revision  of  the 
federal  government’s  definition 
of  native  rights.  Government 
leaks  indicate  that  there  is 
deliberate  stalling  on  the  part 
°*  our  'honourable 
representative’  elected 
officials.  The  more  attention 
we  draw  to  tne  issue  the  less 
they  can  afford  to  stall. 

Do  you  think  you  need 
educating?  Do  you  want  to 
participate  in  next  year’s 
March  8th  Coalition-’  Watch  for 
the  notices  of  the  planning 
meeting  for  I.W.D.  ’88,  in  your 
favourite  feminist  bulletin. 

A  big  thank-you  to  all 


those  woi 
both  in 
the  march 
celebratii 


who  participated 
i  coalition  and  in 
t  was  a  wonderful 
of  Toronto’s 
inity  spirit.  OW 


‘1  ped 

agazine,"La  Barre  d' 
965  and  her 
onsciousness  took 
newspaper  called 
e  Pioche"  in  1975. 
umerous  books  of 
poetry  and  prose, 
defies  patriarchial 
such  a; 
vhers) ,  L’Amer 


licole  Brossard 
first  book,  and 
:ontnbution  to 
ceased.  She 


he  form  of 
Les  Tetes 
Creator  of 
fiction, 
her  work 
laws.  Her 

(These  Our 


the 


Mot 

attempt  to 
patr l archal 

en  word.  Her  writing 
i med  women’s  bodies, 
clng  the  phallic  symbolism 
a  new  lesbian  sensibility, 
ork  strives  for  a  utopian 
in  which  there  is  a 
'  for  women’s  reality.  She 
succeeded  in  attaining  a 
’ecriture  feminine’, 
itly  Brossard  was  in 

Toronto  and  Otherwise  had  an 
ipportunity  to  tall  w7th  her. 
C.W. '  The  French  language  is 
••tently  under  attack  by 
ists  because  It  is 

gendered.  Do  you  believi 
work  for  or  against  the  ! 

1  angu.ige’’ 

Brossard:  I’m  working  aga 
language  mat  males 
invisible.  My  writing 
lirule  women  visible.  Of  ci 
'  ns  gendered,  but  . 

"terestlng  is  that  yoi 
1  ib\ert  it  almost  much 
|,’.'8ily,  because  if  you 


my  '  essent l el  1 e ’  is  feminine 
and  it  shows  in  the  way  I  write 
it.  And  I  do  it  for  some  very 
strategic  words.  I  think  words 
are  words,  we  cannot  reinvent 
all  the  vocabulary.  What's 
interesting  is  where  you  put 
those  words  in  the  sentence,  in 
order  ,  that  they  take  a  new 
meaning  other  than  the  usual 
meaning.  A  lot  of  words  are 
working  against  woman’s 

autonomy,  identity,  or 

integrity.  5o  it  is  the  way 
you  organize  the  sentence, 
strategically,  syntactically, 
and  semantically.  I  take  no 
chance  with  any  word.  Not  even 
words  like  table,  chair,  bird 
or  tree.  I’m  always  browsing  in 
the  dictionary.  All  words  offer 
many  possibilities  and 

.-depending  on  the  perspective 
one  has  of  reality  you  can 
bring  to  life  this  or  that 
possibility.  For  example,  a 
hole.  A  hole  ^  can  be  an 
opening  -  this  can  be 

dangerous,  you 


The' 


the 


i  of 


different, 
real ity 
mascul ine 
only  ones 


you 


can  also  be  the  ei 
mouth;  used  to  ta] 
react.  Dependinc 
perspective  one  : 
sense  to  a  word  i 
the  common  usage. 
O.W. :  In  this  way  ( 
language  to  be 


An 


open i ng 


who  ha 

centuries.  Mow,  we  are  giving 
our  version  of  reality.  But 
it’s  difficult  to  make 
ourselves  heard  because  theirs 
is  the  tradition  of  the  male 
voi ce. 

O.W.:  Your  writing  reclaims 
women's  bodies.  For  women’s 
bodies  have  been  mutilated... 
Brossard:  Fragmented  also.  I 
try  to  project  a  woman  who  has 
all  her  being.  She  is  integral. 
The  integral  woman.  Integral  in 
a  total  sense  and  a  sense  in 
which  she  is  honest.  Because 
she  is  the  subject  but  she  has 
her  identity  also.  Women  have 
always  been  deprived  of  being 
subjects  and  of  being 

themselves.  They  are  often  seen 
through  the  male  gaze.  Women 
themselves  do  not  realize  this 
and  they  need  a  social 
linguistic.  and  physical 

environment  to  grow  in  our 
belief  in  our  intuition.  If  you 
believe  in  something,  everyone 
around  you  says  'no,  no,  no' 
So  what  happens?  You  go  crazy, 
=ta,-  silent  or  contradict 
yourself.  because  you  don't 
know  what  to  say  any  more. 

O.W.  How 


women’s  movement  so  that  girls, 
and  boys  also  -  but  mainly  the 
girls  -  know  what  has  happened 
in  their  history.  Feminism 
isn't  just  individual  success 
but  a  solidarity  amongst  women. 
That’s  also  the  difference 
between  a  strong  woman  and  a 
feminist.  A  strong  woman  is 
strong,  but  she  is  alone  to  be 
strong.  As  a  feminist  you  have 
consciousness  of  a  whole  system 
that  is  against  you. 

O.W.:  Adrienne  Rich  believes 
that  the  lesbian  part  of  each 
woman  is  her  creative  part, 
you  believe  that? 

Brossard:  Yes,  we  were  talk 
about  the  body  but  my  body 
■y  original.  Women  have 
body  as  mine.  What 
is  mv  sk.in.  There 


the  =i 
original  is  mv 
only  one  skii 
and  my  skin.  I 
a  woman.  I  wi 
in  solidarity 
because  I  km 


1  i 


nth  other 


the 


That’s 


Ibolong,  where  it's  not  supp< 
r  he •  then  you  create  a 
I'  ieci  »1  effect.  Not  only 
Itlie  effect  but  the  importai 
"Fc-  example  when  I 
.  ‘  l ' essent l el  ■  . 

*  •'=oehtl,el  .  Y 

*  *■  “I — r-r-T- - 


they  are 

different. 

different 

create  sine 
can  thinl 


i  past  i 


perspect: 
slon  on  r i 
had  the 


to 


l.npw. 


»  the  beginning,  we 
that  architecture 
different.  That 
vould  be  different, 
link  that  all  of 


Bro.mra:  If,  very  Ha 

tarting.  There 
it’s  the  young 
3-  are  important.  The 
problem  is  that  feminism  has 
always  jumped  a  generation.  We 
don't  have  the  memory  of  what 
the  others  have  dona  and  their 
traces,  their  paths  are  quickly 
wiped  out.  The  patriarchal 
power  censures  or  erases  fhe 
traces.  We  must  have  obligatory 
study,  of  the,  history,  of  tPe 


s  where 

unique  and  it’s  the  most  vital 
creative  part.  It’s  no 
because  I  make  1 
women.  it's  because  I  believ 
that  I  chose  other  women  in  al 
their  aspects:  intellectual 

spiritual,  sexual  and  in  tneir 
affection.  The  lesbian  is  much 
more  free  to  go  on  her  path 
on  her  way.  She  is  not 

dependent  in  her  spiritual 


sexual  rappor 
are  two  fundamenta 
might  relate  in  an 
way  or  for  economu 
or  she  may  havi 
affection  for  men 


uch 

elds. 

tual 

reasons 
littli 
ws  out 


ntel 


Her  apirit  is  free  of  them, 
sexuality  is  free  of  them.  anci 
it  males  all  the  difference,  t< 

I eep  on  moving  in  your  own  min* 
APd  nour ,  own,  creativity.  OW  -■ 
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Centre  wi  1 
basic  ops 
result.  Mar 
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Centre  to  p 
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request  at 
in  advance. 


uni versi ty 
Valverde  c 
keynote  ad< 


m  \  \ '  -ft  !m. -  ■>  JuT 

L  V^'  *  *•  dl'.ppllinq 

B J?. iff Studies. 

*  "a*  <:  i  study 

?jS  •« '  _  a  «i^«  iiiiV  r  a  t  h  er  1 1 

'.V.W.V.V.V.'.V.V.'oppressed 
'-•-•-•-■-•‘-■-•-“.•-“■“■"b’b"******  She  addrea 
of  T.  doe 


rv 


efit  ► 


Boppin 


BopP,n 


1 1 y  not  evident 

The  evening  was  hosted  by 
the  Company  of  Sirens,  a 
Toronto-based  feminist  comedy 
group.  They  presented  Shawna 
Dempsey  and  Janine  Fuller, 
playing  a  straight  and  lesbian 
feminist,  respectively.  The  two 
dealt  humorously  with  the 


sensitive  issue  of  differences 
between  straight  and  lesbian 
feminists.  Shawna  Dempsey, 
playing  a  highly  exaggerated 
straight  feminist.  wore  a 
tightly  wrapped  cellophane 

dress,  while  Janine  Fuller, 
playing  an  equally  exaggerated 
lesbian  feminist  wore  an 

uncomfortable  cardboard  bo:>  1 
They  illustrated  the 

differences  between  straight 
and  lesbian  feminists  by 
satirizing  traditional  feminist 
attitudes  of  both  groups. 

Among  the  musical  acts 
presented  were  sets  by  Bratty, 
liarie-Lynn  Hammond  and  Marianne 
Girard,  whose  vocals  sounded 
something  like  the  infamous 
Kate  Bush’s  without  the 
pretentious,  seductive  stage 
moves.  Girard’s  music  haunted 
and  powerfully  riveted  the 
reviewers’  attention,  and 

provoked  the  emotional  and 
political  concerns  of  the 
feminist  audience.  Marianne 
Girard  is  aeUnUely  war  try  _ 
Matching  out  for  in  the  future. 

So  are  the  Herat  i::,  a  rock  and 
roll  blues  band  who  aroused 
much  energy  at  the  end  of  the 
evening.  Their  funky  sound  ; 
rhythm  cleverly  conveyed  the 
power  and  strength  of  women. 

The  benefit  was  an  overal 1 
success  in  terms  of 

entertainment  value.  and  most 
importantly,  financial  gain. 
Despite  SAC’s  year-long 

attempts  to  subvert  the  Women’s 
Centre  due  to  their  "pro-Lady 
Godiva"  ideology,  the  Women’s 
Centre  will  continue  to  survive 
another  few  months.  ow 


Women’s  World  and  Body  Explored 


by  Nicola  Crawhall 

As  I  began  reading  the 
novel  SassfrasBj.  SQd 

lQdi.gg,  it  struck  me  that  it  if 
had  not  known  it  was  written 
Shange,  I  could  have 
staken  the  style  for  Walter. 
This  led  me  to  realize  that 
these  two  writers  have  more  in 
common  than  both  being  renowned 
ck  American  women 

authors/poats. 

Alice  Walker  and  Ntozake 
Shange;  you  may  recognize  their 
names  from  their  productions, 
and  not  their  writing.  Alice 
Walker  is  the  Pullitzer  Prize 
mng  author  of  the  book, 
turned  movie,  Jhg  Colour 
Purele.  Ntozake  Shange  is  the 
playwri ght/poet  of  the  Broadway 
play  For  Co 1  gyred  girts  who 
have  considered  suicide  when 
iSe  C§»Q6°H  li  §QUt- 

Many  people  do  not  know 
that  Walker  has  published  three 
novels,  two  books  of  poetry, 
and  one  anthology.  Even  fewer 
people  know  about-  Shange’s  two 


novels,  two  plays  and  her  book 
of  poetry.  The  white  male  bias 
fn  the  literary  establishment 
has  ensured  the  obscurity  of 
their  very  important 

contributions.  Shange’s 

collection  of  poems,  NgBEy 
Edges,  has  already  gone  out  of 
print.  As  M§i  Magazine  wrote, 
"Shange  and  Walker  are  still 
missing  from  the  mainstream 
because  of  this  bias  against 
the  universality  of  what  they 

Feminists  have  long  since 
recognized  their  talent.  Not 
only  are  the  women  central 
characters  in  their  works, 
their  situation  as  women  is 
usually  the  primary  focus  in 
their  poems  and  novels.  As 
Ntozake  Shange  wrote  in  her 
self-interview,  "you  haveta 
remember  there’s  an  enormous 
ignorance  abt  women’s  realities 
in  our  society.  we  ourselves 
suffer  from  a  frightening  lack 
of  clarity  abt  whp\We_ '.Va'.  Jny. 


work  attempts  to  ferret  out 
what  i  know  and  touch  in  a 
woman's  body ...  that ’ s  why  in 
for  colored  girls...!  discuss 
the  simple  reality  of  going 
home  at  nite,  of  washing  one’s 
body,  looking  out  the  window 
with  a  woman’s  eyes”. 

It  is  this  intimacy  of 
womanhood  that  is  especially 
appealing.  It  is  as  if  they 
both  capture  the  woman-nesa  of 
woman;  the  black  woman-ness  of 
woman.  They  write  of  women  as 
rivals  and  of  women  as 
dependents,  of  women  as  mothers 
and  of  women  as  (daughters. 
They  do  not  shy  away 


intensely  thought  provoking 
writers.  They  are  stickler 
for  details,  which  make  thei 
prose  illustrated  and  radian 
(that  is  why  the  movies  could 
never  be  as  good  as  the  books: 
Their  work  can  make  the  reader 
very  happy  or  very  depresseed 
remembering  the  situation  latei 
like  a  shocking  scene  in 
horror  flick. 

Despite  their  si  mi  1 ar 1 1 1 es. 
Walker  and  Shange  do  havi 
certain  differences.  Walket 
tends  to  hold  onto  traditions, 
literary  form  more  than  Shange 
She  tells  a  story  in  her  novel) 
starting  with  a  young  girl  and 
ending  with  an  older  woman 
This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
Walker 

content  of  her  writing  is  less 
than  typical. 

Shange’s  styl 
is  more  innovative.  Her  poems 
are  written  without  capi 
and  with  rows  of  adject 


“"t-  Pl° 


A  Probe 

Business  C 
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Art  Conservator,  30  years  old, 
male,  works  for  a  university, 
graduated  2  and  1 '2  years  ago 
with  a  Master  of  Art 
Conservation. 


Intel  1 ectual s. 


Short  stories  by  Guy 

Vanderhage. 


A  movement  tor  women  to  gain 
certain  rights  and  freedoms. 


Systems  Analyst,  31  years  old, 
female,  works  for  an  automotive 
company,  graduated  3  and  1/2 
years  ago  with  an  M.Sc.  in 
Computer  Science. 


Two  women  I  work  with:  Cathy 
for  her  honesty  and  goodness, 
Lisa  for  her  drive  and  skill. 


C9C  §G§ci.al  Services  by  John 
Gardner . 


Respect  for  women  as  people. 


Layout  Editor,  32  years  old. 
works  for  a  newspaper, 
graduated  two  years  ago  with  a 
B.A.A.  in  Journalism  (after 
completing  a  B.FA.  and  a 
B.Ph. > . 


The  Christmas  Mguse  by  Miss 
Read. 


A  political,  moral,  social, 
ethical,  cultural  and  personal 
attitude  that  seeks  constantly 
to  understand  what  it  is  to  be 
a  woman  and  how  to  reconcile 
being  a  woman  with  the 
patriarchy  we  live  in. 


By  I/ik 

Is  there  feminism  after  grac 
ideals  once  we  get  out  into  thi 
radicalizing  experience?  What  ari 
people  that  we  can  expect  to  be 
Otherwise  interviewed  eight  busine; 
men.  All  eight  are  middle  < 
universities  now  working  at  full-t: 

Consultant,  37  years  old,  male,  f 

works  for  a  bank.  graduated  14  [ 

years  ago  with  a  B.Sc.  n 


tyitacf  w&S  (asf  bt 

iacocca  by  Lee  Iacocca. 

KoW  Mould  you 

A  movement  to  make  the  public 
more  aware  of  women’s 

capabilities  and  potential. 


Do  you  call  (Jtfufa 

No. 


I  don’t  think  : 


Wk®  are  your  kerocs  ?  (h 

I  don’t  really  believe  in  Lee  Iacocca  T 

having  heroes.  « 


Sheila  Copps. 


Margaret  Margaret  Atwood. 


Cay\  you  hahvfi  C\  Cc 


Jrt  vjoir  co*’po«ra\ior\ ,  vOk>-+  4tve  yp-ho  cfc  -\z>  m-m  (V\  dh-c  /plloMnei 


wroS.  '• 


a) There  are 


b)Almost  eve 
haven’t  met  any  worn 
management  yet.1  Ther 
probably  one  or  two. 
appl i cabl e. 


Arc  -H'vese-  rrctic 


Only  slightly. 


The  ratio  in  the  cleric; 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  ch; 
There  i s  a  movement  to  : 
the  management  ratio. 


It’s  not 
although  i' 


really  changing, 
is  being  closely 


strong 
f acul ti 


not  much.  There’s  a 
prejudice  against  female 


i especially 


Personal  time.  The  business  is 
family  oriented.  They  allow 
you  time  off  for  £ick  children 
and  they're  very  understanding 
about  the  time  you  take  off. 


Wka+V 

Nothing. 


more  enlightened  attitude 


-+k£  mos+  p»Si’-hVd.~fkm^  yo ar  low 

I’m  not  aware  of  anything 
special  they’ve  done  for  women. 

\A/ka+  (soc-ial/pslifib&l)  chuncj-e  would  you.  Sfc.  bot 


the 

charge 
Def initi 


'ight  now)  would  help. 
Iv.  enlightenment  for 
and  women. 


Day 
care, 
Str  i  ctei 
r i ghts 


in  the  workplace), 
enforcement  of  human 
(including  quality 
is  such  as  equal  pay). 


Improved  daycarf 
access,  better  sub; 
I  don’t  really  lil 
equity  legislatior 
stands. 


(better 

i di 3 at i on )  ■ 

e  the  pay 
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book  qouVc.  CiraAl 

The  Handmai  cTs  Tale  by  Margare 
Atwood . 

rfi'n*  -fkw iiViiSm  ? 

A  movement  to  gain  (and  retail 
equality  for  women  among  men. 


successful  businesswoman,  very 
confident  and  successful,  right 
up  there  with  all  the  big  guys. 


very  difficult  to  define, 
e  it  as  an  issue  of  women 
see  themselves  as  separate 
other  human  beings. 


A  strong  point  of  view  about 
sexism  and  'non-equality’.  X 
see  feminists  as  radical  in 
their  views. 


equal  rights  for 


a  •FmiruCt"  ? 


i  passive  way. 


-fminicV  ? 

Judy  LaMarsh,  Margaret  Atw 
also  my  wife. 

A- cl-eri'cal  ?  8 --teclnrw'cal /professional  ? 


I'm  an  'equal ist’  as  opposed  to 
a  feminist.  I  believe  in  equal 
treatment  in  business.  but 
there  are  some  areas  in  which  I 
don't  want  everything  to  be  the 
same.  Hav.ng  doors  opened  for 
me  doesn't  bother  me. 

Margaret  Atwood. 


-  ■  •  ~  a  3  c 


m+?  £>-  pfodiAC-kion  ? 


d ) Not  applicable 


■fids  ckancjincj^ 

The  number  of  women 
technical /professional 
positions  is  increasing, 
very  slowly. 

5mpany  W&  ace*' 4ly? 

I’m  not  aware  of  them  having  I  haven’t  been  there  lc 
done  anything.  enough.  They  do  a  sabbatic 

which  is  useful  for  women. 

ici'ncj  -the.  mos4  beneficial  -For  working  worntit i? 


pretty  steady  (thei 


The  ratio  isn’t  changing 
clerical  work.  Both 

technical  and  management  rati' 
are  changing,  with  greati 
acceptance  of  women 
technical /prof  ess lona 


the 


lly  aware  of 


the 


the 


job  options 
e  government 


.  women  make 


promotions,  and  Equal  pay 
for  worl  of  equal  value, 
ire  'equal'  attitude 
.  Men  could  be 
e  more  honest,  less 
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not  Tor  any  lost  past  in  tne 

films,  but  because  of  a  poem 
which  reminds  her  of  her 
mother. 

Karens  I  found  that  episode 
very  staged  -  he  ends  the 
film  on  that  note.  Vet  this 
conclusion  was  not  related  to 
his  pursuit:  he  wanted  to  find 
the  real-life  counterpart  to 
her  Hollywood  image. 

There  was  no  real  climax  to 
the  documentary.  He  had  to 
contrive  a  scene,  near  the  end, 
in  which  things  became  chaotic 
and  surreal  -  he  had  to  fake 
a  climax  to  the  film. 

Malcolm:  The  fact  that  it  was 

a  dishonest  documentary,  I 
think,  shows  in  the  form.  He 
continually  juxtaposed  her 
words  now,  with  her  words  in 

some  meaningful  correspondence . 
He  wanted  to  fit  her  to  the 
1 egend. 

Barbara:  But  once  we  perceive 

the  discrepancy  between  what 
she  is  and  what  he's  trying  to 
male  her,  it  makes  you 
other  documentaries. 


look,  however  staged,  at  how 
documentaries  are  made.  The 
truth-value  of  any  documentary 
is  usually  taken  for  granted. 
Karen:  1  guess  you  have  to  ask 

the  question,  is  there  such  a 
thing  as  an  honest  documentary’’ 
Barbara:  Exactly.  What  are 

the  'facts''’  At  least,  this 
film  makes  you  realise  that  the 
film-maker  is  interpreting 
those  facts  for  you. 

Documentaries  have  a  certain 
air  of  authority. 

Karen:  Moving  on  to  other 

dimensions  of  the  film... I 
found  the  images  presented 
quite  fascinating:  there  Is  no 
image  of  Dietrich  as  she  is 
ngw.  This  is  entirely  visually 
absent  from  the  film,  yet  the 
film  is  about  her. 

There  is  an  attempt  to 
supplement  this  lack  with 
images  of  Marlene,  the  legend. 
The  most  striking  thing  about 
these  Hollywood  images  is  the 
concentration  on  her  legs,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  her  eyes 
and  cheekbones.  It  was  these 
body  parts  through  which  she 
made  her  mark  as  an  actress. 


especially  the  top  of  her 
thighs  above  her  stockings,  was 
her  characteristic  gesture. 
Barbara:  You  really  get  a 

sense  of  her  as  a  prdduct.  a 
commodi ty. 

Malcolm:  How  could  an  .old. 

woman  compete  against  that  sort 
of  product?  No  wonder  she 
refuses  to  submit  to  the 

successful  product. 

Malcolm:  I  think  the  audience 

for  this  film  is  more  enamored 
of  the  product  than  the  actual 
person. 

Karen:  Yet  I  found  her 

interesting  as  herself  -  in  her 
sixties  looking  back  on  what 
she  had  been.  I  think  that 
during  the  height  of  her  fame, 
she  didn't  question  anything. 
She  admits  that  she  fell  into 
marriage  without  questioning 
it.  And  she  emphasizes  that 
she  always  did  what  the 
directors  told  her  to.  As  a 
child,  she  always  obeyed  her 
parents.  Everything  was  fine 
for  her  at  the  time.  But  now, 
she  can’t  reconcile  that 
anymore. 

Barbara:  So,  it’s  also  a 

reflection  on  aging.  If  she 
were  to  reveal  herself  now,  it 
would  be  as  an  artifact,  in 
contrast  to  the  beautiful 
commodity  that  she  once  was. 

The  film  is  advertised 
with  photos  of  Marlene,  as  the 
high-cheekboned  goddess  we  all 
know.  But  even  at  the  time, 
the  face  was  a  mask. 

Karen:  But  people,  even  in 

1987,  are  still  infatuated  with 
that  mask. 

Barbara:  In  a  way,  she's 

protecting  her  individuality  by 
refusing  to  visually  identify 
herself  with  this  myth.  But  at 
the  Bame  time  the  myth  is 
perpetuated.  The  director 

refuses  to  allow  her  to  be  who 
she  is  now. 

Karen:  I  find  it  very 

disturbing  that,  in  the  film, 
she  rejects  her  life's  work. 
3he  says  It's  all  in  the  past, 
that  she  doesn't  want  to  look 
at  her  films,  and  that  she  has 
never  watched  them. 

Malcolm:  Should  we  believe 


scenes  withii 

Karen:  The  only  part  of  her 

work  that  she  still  endorses  is 
her  solo  tour  of  London  - 
she  sang  the  wasy  she  wanted 
to,  nobody  told  her  what  to  do. 
But  they  snuck  in  a  pink 
backdrop,  behind  her  back.  She 
was  furious  about  that1 

...I’ll  tell  you  one  thing 
this  film  convinced  me  of, 
despite  the  fact  that  she 
spends  her  free  time  reading 
Gunter  Grass  and  Peter  Handke, 
Dietrich  is  not  an 

i ntel lectual . 

Barbara:  She's  very 

streetsmart. 

Karen:  Yes,  but  at  times  she 

makes  outright  alarming 

statements.  Like  when  she 
says,  "Don’t  talk  to  me  about 
women's  lib  -  I  hate  it."  Then 
she  goes  on  to  say  that  women’s 
brains  are  smaller:  "They 

weigh  them,  at  all  the 

Malcolm:  The  film-maker 

actually  agreed  with  her.  or  at 
least  he  played  along. 

Karen:  I  found  that  the  film 

worked  on  two  levels;  it  was 
hilarious,  and  at  the  same 
time,  leaded  with  pathos. 

It  was  hilarious  when  she 
kept  saying  that  everything  was 
Kitsch,  and  making  bizarre 
statements.  And  when  she  kept 
mentioning  the  contract,  and 
what  she  was  obliged  to  do  in 

the  interview  according  to  her 
contract  with  the  director. 

What  I  found  tragic  was 
that  the  director  was  demanding 
so  much  from  this  elderly 

woman.  She  probably  realizes 
now  that  she  was  only  a  pawn  of 
Hollywood,  and  that  she  never 
created  anything  herself.  Now. 
he  wants  her  to  relect  bad  on 
that  and  offer  up  brilliant 

insights,  or  continue  to  play 
those  roles.  Yet  she  actually 
doesn’t  have  anything  that  she 
can  turn  over  to  this  director. 
Malcolm:  He  wants  her  to 

validate  his  fantasy  image  of 
her.  He  wants  his  feelings 

reinforced.  He  asked  her  to 
explain  how  whe  was  so  erotic. 
Karen:  She  can’t  explain  it 

Because  ah9  wasn’t  necessarily 
erotic,  it  was  what  they  did 


with  the  film.  Editing,  camera 
angles,  soft-focus,  the  script. 
The  eroticism  wasn’t  anthing 
inherent  in  her.  and  it 
certainly  wasn’t  related  to  the 
way  she  thought. 

Barbara:  Yes,  it’s  the 

objectification  aspect  of 
filmmaking.  She  became  anything 
that  the  viewers  and  Hollywood 
wanted  her  to  be.  It’s  the 
end-product  of  the  lifestyle 
that  she  lived.  She  doesn’t 
want  to  acknowledge  the  past, 
because  she  realizes  that  it 
amounts  to  virtually  nothing. 
Barbara:  At  the  same  time, 

there’s  something  positive  in 
her  refusal  to  sentimentalize. 
She  won’t  wallow  in  the 
nothingness.  That’s  the 

director's  desire,  for  her  to 
perpetuate  the  myth. 

Karen:  In  a  way  he  was  looking 

for  depth,  and  couldn't  find  it 
anywhere.  Perhaps  she  didn’t 
want  to  open  up.  He  doesn’t 
have  a  license  to  get  to  the 
depths  of  who  she  is,  just 
because  he  liked  her  films.  He 
tries  to  pump  her  for  the 
innermost  information,  and  he 
has  no  right  to. 

Barbara:  He’s  trying  to 

continue  that  appropri ation  of 
her.  But  she  doesn’t  owe 
anybody  anything;  it  was  just 

I  couldn’t  help  thinking 
that  she  was  like  Marilyn 
Monroe.  They  were  faced  with 
the  same  type  of  crisis,  but 
Dietrich  had  the  strength  to 
survive.  Monroe  detested  the 
fact  that  you  can’t  live  your 
screen  identity  as  a  sex 
goddess.  But  Dietrich  was  able 
to  separate  her  private  life 
from  her  public  life,  and  she 
continues  to  do  so.  Dietrich 
doesn’t  try  to  transpose  her 
film  identity  onto  her  personal 
life. 

Malcolm:  In  this  film, 

Dietrich  was  still  acting. 
It’s  a  different  role,  but 
she’s  still  doing  a  shtick. 
Barbara:  It’s  deceptive  now, 

to  say  that  Hollywood  is  that 
much  better  than  it  was  in 
Dietrich’s  time.  We  can  have 
sexy  women  at  50,  like  Joan 
Collins,  due  to  plastic  surgery 
and  the  fitness  craze.  But 
it’s  the  same  process  of 
objectif iaction,  only  extended 
in  life  span. . . 

The  documentary  fails  as  a 
Portrait  of  her  and  it  comes 
off  instead  as  a  doeuwentray  of 
the  ego  of  the  director.  And 
collectively,  as  an 
about  our 
for  going  to  see 


audience, 
moti vati< 
the  film.  Qw 


Pvew  P.’S 


BULLETIN:  AS  OF  PRESS  TIME, 

QtberWi.se  HAS  LEARNED  THAT  A 
MASSIVE  POLICE  SWEEP  OF 
DOWNTOWN  TORONTO  THE  EVENING  OF 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  1QTH  HAS 
RESULTED  IN  50  TO  60  WOMEN 
BEING  HELD  WITHOUT  BAIL  FOF 
FIVE  DAYS.  CHARGES  WERE  LAID 
AGAINST  THE  WOMEN  FOR 

COMMUNICATING  FOR  THE  PURPOSES 
OF  PROSTITUTION.  CORPs  IS 

PLANNING  A  PRESS  CONFERENCE  FOR 
TUESDAY.  MARCH  24,  AND  IS 
PLANNING  TO  ORGANIZE  A  COURT 
TO  THESE  AND  OTHER 

EXTRAORDINARY  BAIL  CONDITIONS. 

The  Toronto  Chapter  of  CORPs 
welcomes  donations  and  letter = 
support  to  MPs.  Their 
ress  is  Suite  2~’4  -53 

College  Street,  Toronto.  M5T 

CORPc  A  Support  Group  for 

CORPS.  The 
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A  Glimpse  of  Modern  China 


In  a  tiny  village  in 
Northern  China  I  washed  my 
feet.  My  grandmother  and  her 
friends  smiled  in  approvals 
"Your  feet  are  small"  they 
said.  This  puzzled  me  -  until 
I  noticed  their  own 

impossibly  tiny  feet,  and 
realised  that  they  had  all  been 
bound.  , 

This  practice  has  been 
banned,  of  course,  since  the 
revolution  in  1949,  and  my 
cousin  Su  Fong  strides 
healthily  in  her  size  eight 
sandals.  Contrasts  like  these 
are  everywhere  in  Chinai  old 
women  in  traditional,  grey 
clothing  sweep  the  streets, 
while  the  young  pass  by 
wearing  'fearboys’  t-shirts. 

Despite  Liberation,  so::  ism 
is  still  a  force  in  China.  Of 
the  twenty  or  thirty  government 
officials  that  I  met  there, 
only  two  were  women.  Pilots 
were  male;  stewards  were 
female.  Shop  clerks, 

waitresses,  all  were  women. 
China  wasn’t  so  foreign,  after 
al  1  1 

As  in  Canada,  legal 
equality  has  been  established 
but  discriminatory  attitudes 
remain.  Sexism's  deep  roots 
are  especially  evident  in  the 
countryside.  Rumours  of  female 
infanticide  in  rural  areas,  the 
result  of  the  one  child  per 
family  law,  appeared  frequently 
in  western  newspapers  a  few 
years  ago.  These  stories  may 
have  been  exaggerated,  but  the 
attitudes  behind  such  a  horror 
do  exist;  my  own  grandmother 
was  criticized  and  shamed  until 
her  first  grandson  was  born. 

It  is  a  myth  that  male 
children  are  preferred  for 
their  ability  to  do  heavy 
agricultural  labour.  As  in 
most  developing  countries, 
women  do  most  of  the  farming 
and,  as  in  all  countries,  this 
'women’s  work’  is  little 
valued.  The  dark  tan  that 
results  from  field  work  is 
considered  very  unattractive; 
pale,  urban  skin  is  the  ideal. 

10§LL  tlSBELQsss,  a  1  °85 
film,  portrays  the  life  of 
women  in  rural  China  and  it 
offers  an  explanation  for  the 
preference  of  male  children. 
It  takes  its  title  from  the 
description  of  the  birth  of  a 
female  child.  This  arrival  is 
only  a  ’small  happiness’,  while 
that  .of  a  boy  is  a  'big 


happiness’.  A  boy  will  'open 
the  door’  to  future 
generations;  his  wife  will 
move  into  his  family’s  home, 
thus  continuing  the  male  family 
line.  This  is  important  in 
China,  where  family  ties  are 
very  strong. 

This  custom  was  followed 
in  my  own  village.  My  uncle 
remains  there,  and  had  brought 
in  his  wife  from  outside,  while 
my  aunt  lives  with  her  husband 
in  far  away  Mongolia.  In  fact, 
it  is  called  'Big  Pay’s 
Village’  because  all  of  its 
inhabitants  are  named  Pay.  It 
used  to  be  rare  for  a  woman  to 
bring  a  man,  and  thus  a  new 
family  name,  into  the  village. 

Determination  of  social 
rank  by  sex  is  tempered  by  a 
few  other  factors.  Age  and 
generation  are  important.  My 


This  type  of  respect  and 
power  seems  inseparable  from 
masculinity  in  China,  among  the 
urban  and  educated  as  well  as 
the  rural  people.  As  a  young 
foreigner,  unable  to  speak 
Mandarin,  I  could  sit  back  and 
watch  the  macho  games  being 
played  at  banquets  and  other 
events.  The  official  of 
highest  rank  is  often  the  host, 
and  ho  usually  forces  everyone 
to  dring  shots  of  Mao  Tai ,  a 
very  strong  liquor.  Any  sign 
of  reluctance  is  received  with 
much  amusement,  and  the 
'weaker’  members  of  the  group 
are  usually  pressured  into 
drinking  more  than  they  would 
like. 

I  mot  my  first  ar.d  only 
female  official  at  such  a 
banquet.  The  other  guests,  all 
men,  seemed  t'o  focus  their 
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grandmother,  highly  respected, 
is  considered  the  head  of  our 
family  since  she  is  from  its 
oldest  surviving  generation. 

Government  or  party  rank 
also  commands  a  great  deal  of 
respect.  not  surprising  in  a 
country  where  being  politically 
correct  is  more  than  just  a 
fashion.  This  was  evident  in 
the  meals  that  I  ate  with 
various  officials.  My  uncle, 
not  an  official,  was  largely 
ignored  on  these  occasions, 
while  men  of  higher  rank  were 
listened  to  with  rapt 

attention. 


teasing  on  her.  and  despite  her 
repeated  objections.  she  was 
pressured  into  drinking  until 
she  became  quite  drunk.  Her 
low  status  was  undoubtedly 
political  as  well  as  social. 

Although  many  of  the  old, 
sexist  attitudes  remain,  there 
have  been  great  improvements  in 
the  status  of  Chinese  women. 
The  most  striking  change  is  in 
how  women  see  themselves,  one 
that  has  not  been  accomplished 
in  Canada.  In  China,  women  and 
men  are  still  socialized 
differently,  but  at  least  not 
in  terms  of  their  career 


eighteen  year  old,  had  lived 
in  the  United  States  for  eight 
years  but  returned  to  China 
three  years  ago.  Despite  her 
long  stay  there,  she  is  very 
different  from  most  North 
American  teenagers.  Her  father 
urges  her  to'  study  music,  but 
she  wants  to  pursue  something 
"more  practical"  like  business. 
My  cousin  Su  Fong,  also 
eighteen,  is  similar.  She  wants 
to  study  science  at  university 
and  then  return  in  order  to 
help  her  village. 

They  stand  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  women  of  my 
grade  thirteen  class.  A 

concerned  teacher  discovered 
that  most  of  us  were  very 
unrealistic  about,  our  future, 
not  expecting  to  have  to  work 
after  marriage. 

Unlike  the  affluent  west. 
China  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  wasting  minds,  even  female 
minds,  and  children  are  raised 
accordingly.  Even  the  images 
that  they  see  have  been  changed 
radically.  A  young  woman 
drives  a  tractor  over  the  front 
of  the  Chinese  one-yuan  bill 
while  our  dollar  continues  to 
be  decorated  by  a  queen,  an 
icon  second  only  to  Princess  01 

It  is  true  that  the 
Chinese  system  is  not  perfect. 
Women  are  being  readied  to  take 
their  place  in  the  world  of 
men,  but  this  world  has  been 
left  intact;  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  take  a  female 
point  of  view.  Both  my  male 
and  female  cousins  were  very 
excited  by  a  long  procession 
that  led  a  criminal  to. 
execution.  To  my  western  eyes 
they  were  equal,  but  in  a 
negative  way.  Men  should  J earn 
some  ’female  non-vi ol ence,  not 
the  other  way  around. 

These  equalities,  both 

positive  and  negative,  offer  a 
lesson.  To  those  who  say  that 
’these  things  take  time’,  they 
prove  that  dramatic  change  is 
possible  ••  thin  a  generation  or 
two.  The  improvement  from  my 
grandmother ’ s  oppression  to  my 
cousin’s  freedom  is  as 
incredible  as  it  is  real,  and 

should  hearten  us  in  our 

continuing  struggle  for 

equality.  ovv 


Women  Invade  CIUT  by  Any  and  All  Means 


If 


i’t  yet  heard. 


campus  media  for  women  is  now 
on  the  air:  it  takes  the  form 
of  By  Al_l^  Means,  aired  every 
weekday  at~T2:l5  to  1:00pm  on 
CIUT  (89.5  fm).  I  recently 
spoke  with  Corev  Levine,  who  is 
involved  in  its  production. 
Corey  described  the  show  as 
"Prime  time  feminist 

radio... it’s  a  show  by  women, 
for  women,  about  women... CIUT 

within  that  alternative,  there 


ill 


al 


for 


forum  for  women  to  speak  out. 
Right  now  I  think  there  are  10 
staff  members  at  CIUT.  and  only 
one  is  a  woman." 

Corey  told  me  that  By  All 
Mearj3  "takes  a  look:  at  the 
women's  community,  but  it 
doesn't  necessarily  stay  within 
this  area,  (we  look  at) 
whatever ’s  out  there  from  a 
feminist  perspective".  By  A1J. 

covers  the  issues  mostly 
through  live  interviews  but 
thev  also  have  news  stories  and 
a  community  calendar.  The  hosts 
also  relay  phone  numbers  so 


get  more  information  about  the 
issues  they  cover. 

Right  now  there  is  no 
daily  format.  however  the  show 
is  moving  in  that  direction. 
For  example.  Thursdays  seem  to 
highlight  i nternat l onal  issues 
while  Fridays  tend  to  focus  on 
cultural  entertainment.  Corey 
said  that  they  are  now  working 
on  long  term  planning  of  the 
shows  so  that  they  can  put  out 
a  schedule,  but  she  hastened  to 
add.  "that's  something  in  the 
di stant  future. " 

The  show  was  first 
proposed  tb  CIUT  by  a  couple  of 
women  and  now,  of  course,  many 
more  women  are  involved  in  the 
production.  but  they  do  need 
more  volunteers  in  all  areas. 
Corev  pointed  out  that  "It's  a 
great  opportunity  for  anyone 
who  is  interested  m  getting 
involved  in  radio  and  wants  to 
worl  on  news  with  a  feminist 
perspective. "  So  by  all  means, 
if  vou  have  any  spare  time, 
show  >our  support  and  call 
Heidi  Shaef-'er  at  CIUT,  595- 
0909.  At  least  tune  in;  it’-  a 
great  show'  OVV 
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by  Adrienne  Fonda 

She  watched  dust  settle  on 
her  toes  as  she  licked  pebbles 
from  the  driveway  onto  the 
faded  red  bench.  They  had  owned 
the  house  for  five  years  now 
and  Leslie  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  place  on  first  sight. 
It  was  isolated,  fresh,  and 
devoid  of  any  noise  or  activity 
that  resembled  the  city. 
Nonetheless,  Leslie  decided 
that  this  would  be  her  last 
summer  at  her  parents  expensive 
summer  cottage.  They  were 
fighters,  her  parents,  and 
overbearing  in  vague  way  that 
she  couldn't  exactly 

categorise.  But  yes,  she  had  to 
admit  this  was  a  beautiful 
place,  easy  languid  days,  she 
felt  her  mind  could 
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able  to  relax. 

She  tried  every  morning  to 
be  up  for  the  sunrise,  for  the 
privacy.  From  the  pillow  she 
could  feel  the  hot  summer  glow 
on  her  cheek.  Each  morning,  she 
tilted  her  head  slightly 
differently  feeling  the 

different  angles  of  heat  on  her 
face.  She  didn’t  move  until  the 
sky  looked  hot  and  quite 
yellow.  Her  parents  and  brother 
never  woke  up  until  the  sun 
became  so  hot  that  even  the 
red  chad  curtains  of  the 
bedroom  windows  could  not 
deflect  the  heat,  and  the  hot 
sleeping  bodies  were  forced  to 
stir.  But  an  old  ache  for 
solitude  had  long  ago  trained 
Leslie  to  wake  up  early  enough 
for  a  few  hours  of  privacy.  At 
the  start  of  the  summer  she  had 
brought  down  books  to  read,  but 
soon  sne  gave  this  up  and  juat 

waited  for  the  woman  to  swim. 

The  first  time  Leslie 
heard  the  splash  she  had  been 
ig  into  the 
bathing  suit. 


boathouse  for  I 


angry  at  whoever  was  disturbing 
her  quiet.  But  the  swimmer  did 
not  even  look  at  Leslie  lying 
on  her  dock  and  seemingly  not 
even  feeling  the  cold  water, 
she  swam  quickly  to  the  rock 
island.  She  stayed  out  for  half 
an  hour  and  then  swam  slowly 
back  as  if  she  wanted  to  stay 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake 
forever.  Leslie  watched  her 
swim  to  the  log,  knowing  the 
lake  so  well,  she  knew  the 
swimmer  felt  the-  soft  mossy 
surface  of  wet  bark,  under  her 
feet.  Then  the  swimmer's  legs 
floated  up  again,  turned  her 
body  around  the  inlet,  and  out 

Jodie  was  angry  the  first 
time  she  had  seen  her  lying  on 
the  dock.  She  liked  being  alone 
on  the  lake  with  nobody  to 
block  her  view  of  the 
shoreline.  But  she  had  to  admit 
this  person  was  not  a  blockage 
of  any  kind.  She  had  not  waved 
or  called  out,  but  Jodie  knew 
she  saw  because  she  would  go 
into  her  boathouse  and  put  her 
bathing  suit  on  to  cover  up. 
This  had  continued  for  five 
days,  both  noticing  each  other 
but  keeping  silent.  Finally 
Jodie  had  laughed,  yelled  out, 
"Key,  you  don't  have  to  get 
decent  on  account  of  me1" 
Leslie  jumped;  she  had  almost 
forgotten  the  swimmer  could 
talk. 

"Are  you  sure  it  doesn't 
bother  /ou?  I  do  it  because 
it’s  the  only  chance  I  get  for 
an  even  tan." 

Jodie  took  this  as  an 
invitation,  and  half  swam,  half 
walked  in  the  shallow  grey 
water  and  pulled  herself  up 
next  to  Leslie. 

"No,  and  even  if  it  did  it 
would  be  unfair  of  me  to  make 
you  lose  your  privacy,  just 
because  I'm  here  too,  probably 


Walker  and  Shange  Write  of 
Desire  and  Lust  ^  ^ 


ded  by  slashes.  She  spells 
according  to  intonation  as 
opposed  to  grammatical 

ectness.  Her  poems  and 
novels  often  incorporate  lines 
pages  of  lyrics.  She  also 
eludes  dance,  in  the  form  of 
aracters  who  are  dancers,  or 
iaracters  acted  out  in  dance 
i  her  plays.  Her  novels  do 
not  tell  a  life-long  story. 
She  prefers  to  describe  moods, 
events  or  segments  in  several 
characters'  lives. 

Shange  writes  about  the 
spheres  of  her  own  experience. 

cuses  on  young  black 
women,  struggling  artists.  New 
York  city  lifestyles,  all  of 
which  are  aspects  of  her  own 
The  dance  she  describes 
>  dance  she  studied  for 
three  years.  The  music  she 
describes.  Mowtown,  rhythm  and 
is  the  music  her  father 
played  when  she  grew  up. 
Shange  comments,  "my  poems  are 
deeply  personal.  take  the  poem 
begins  'somebody  stole 
ty  stuff’  1  like  that 

poem. " 

Walker  has  a  different 


here,  to  women  everywhere;  the 
outrages  against  history  and 
the  earth,  everything". 

Particularly  moving  are 
the  two  writers'  accounts  of 
their  female  characters' 
relationships  with  men. 
Walker's  language  tends  to  be 
more  conservative  than  that  of 
the  wildly  sensual /sexual 
Shange.  Walker  writes  poems  of 
desire,  Shange  writes  of  lust. 
Waller  writes  of  abuses,  Shange 
explains  why  her  characters 
come  back  for  more. 

Here  are  segments  of  the 
women’s  poems.  The  first  is 
taken  from  Walker's  poem 
"Clutter-up  People"; 

The  odd  stillness  of  your  body 
excites  a  madness 


for  the  same  reason  as  you.  for 
some  damn  peace.  I  hate  all 
those  motorboats,  and  the 
bastards  who  drive  them.  All 
those  fat  rad  bellies  hanging 
over  the  steering  wheels.  And 
besides  it  doesn’t  bother  me 
that  you  sunbathe  without  a 
suit,  what  is  the  point 
otherwise.  I’ve  done  it  too, 
not  much  fazes  me  anyway."  It 
was  not  a  boast,  just  a  quiet 
fact. 

"Yeah.  I  like  being  alone 
here  too"  Leslie  said. 

There  had  been  instant 
warmth  between  them,  both 
sensing  it.  Jodie  had  stretched 
out,  and  began  turning  over  and 
over  to  see  her  wet  shadow  on 
the  wood  and  watched  the  planks 
lighten  again  from  the  heat. 

"When  I  was  small  I  used 
to  love  making  angels  in  the 
snow,  except  I  always  ran  out 
of  fresh  snow,  that’s  an 
advantage  of  summer  -  warmth, 
the  sun  dries  the  wet  spot  in  a 
second. " 

Leslie  would  sometimes  be 
asleep  when  Jodie  would  swim 
up,  but  she  was  always 
conscious  when  she  felt  the 
familiar  heave  of  wood  as  Jodie 
pressed  firm  large  hands  on  the 
dock,  pulling  herself  up. 

Now,  this  morning  Jodie  is 
lying  naked  on  the  dock  when 
Leslie  walks  down.  She  turns 
onto  her  stomach,  raises  her 
head  up,  smiles.  Leslie  can  see 
light  stretch  lines  running  to 
her  nipples  dipping 
rhythmically  between  the  planks 
of  wood  as  she  breathes.  Leslie 
wonders  how  it  would  feel  to 
have  nipples  gently  graze 

"I've  decided  to  see  what 
this  feels  lile.  I  like  feeling 
sun  all  over  me.  it  feels  .ery 
complete"  Jodie  says. 

"Do  you  have  a  bo/friend" 
Leslie  asks? 

"No  I  don ' t . " 

Her  voice  is  rough.  as  1 f 
she  tastes  something  sour,  in 
the  back  of  her  throat.  Leslie 
does  not  ask  any  more 
questions.  She  has  a  feeling 
something  ugly  could  slide  from 
Jodie's  tongue  if  she  does. 
She  feels  a  thickness  separate 
them,  decides  to  swim,  wanting 
the  water  to  dissolve  this 
invisible  density. 

"I’m  going  for  a  swim,  are 

They  swim  to  the  rock 
l si  and . 

"Sorry  I  snapped  about  the 
boyfriend  question."  Jodie  had 
a  sensation  that  her  body  was  a 
sailboat,  a  nervous  sunfish, 
and  Leslie  was  holdino  her 
tightly,  her  body  was  rope, 
rubbing  Leslie's  hands  raw.  but 
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The  following  is  extracted  from 
Shange’s  poem  "Expiriese  Girl 
Wanted" ; 

1  know  she  can’t  get  him  off 
lile  l  can/i  know  just  what  to 
do  wit  that  stuff 
girl/i  know  that  man 


ilnt  nobody  ’  ■ 


golden 


to  dominate  his  lover,  and  the 
general  Ignorance  of  those  who 
think  they  know  it  all,  young 
and  old.  A  long  time  right 
activist  told  Qg..  Hagaz  i_ne , 
"She  (Walker)  is  the  only 
writer  I  know  who  sees  it  all: 
what  happens  to  blacl  peop-1  e 


If  you  are  in  search  of  some 
refreshing  reading,  pick  up 
copy  of  Ntozale  Shange' s 
Alice  Walker's  works.  Help  to 
destroy  the  white  male  b 
that  is  preventing  these  and 
other  authors  from  receiv: 
the  acclaim  they  deserve.  OW 


Leslie  would  not  ease  up,  no 
slack,  suffocating  her,  sailing 
her  to  sharp  rocks.  She  shook 
herself  out  of  it. 

"I  used  to  date,  enough,  I 
guess,  lately  though  I  have  had 
some  nasty  exper i ences  with 
these  date  things.  part  of  the 
problem  could  be  them,  that 
they’re  men.  They  were  in  their 
twenties,  one  was  33,  I 
couldn’t  let  them  get  attached 
to  me,  so  we  would  have  vile 
fights. " 

Leslie  notices  how  Jodie 
talks  slowly,  curving  her 
lips,  as  if  each  word  was  a 
piece  of  food  she  was  tasting. 

They  have  broken  their 
clandestine  friendship.  they 
crave  civilization,  but  they 
settle  for  the  local  movie. 
The  movie  itself  is  insipid, 
the  same.  Leslie  says,  "it’s 
always  the  same,  the  women  give 
in,  they  go  to  bed  and  have 

"What's  wrong  with  that, 
got  something  against  a  good 
fuck'7*"  Leslie  feels  hot  beer 
breath  on  her  neck,  turning, 
she  faces  a  man  with  hea  y 
folds  of  red  skin,  overlapping 
a  shocking  blue  collar.  He  is 
leering  at  her  in  the  sick 
light,  daring  her  to  respond. 
Jodie  turns,  hisses  "shut  up!" 
She  stares  until  his  eyes  are 
forced  down,  Leslie  could  never 
stare  that  way,  could  never 
make  it  work  as  well  as  Jodie. 

They  are  closer  now, 
spending  nights  together  as 
well  as  mornings.  The  meet  on 
the  dock,  Leslie  bringing  the 
oily  battle  of  repel  1  ant.  They 
would  row'in  the  creaky' "  boat , 
Nana.  it  was  called,  sometimes 
bringing  wine  or  in  desperation 
beer,  not  liking  it  much,  but 
wanting  to  get  a  little  drunk, 
just  a  little.  They  would  row 
there,  to  the  rock  island  and 
lie  under  the  single  oak, 

“Want  to  go  to  the  movies, 
they  finally  changed  it?" 

"No,  I  can't  come,  I  have 
to  stay  with  them  once  in  a 
while. " 

“Ok,  I’ll  have  to  go 
alone."  But  Leslie  wants  to 
really  say,  why  to  you  have  to 
stay  with  them  once  in  a  while. 

The  movie  is  over  and 
Leslie  is  leaning  against  the 
smeared  glass  doors  waiting  to 
be  picked  up.  She  sees  the 
grey  Audi  pulling  in.  And  her 
fingers  are  all  ready  to  pull 
back  the  black  handle  of  the 
car  door,  when  the  reflex  is 
interrupted.  She  sees  them 
standing,  across  the  street, 
almost  around  the  corner.  They 
are  wrapped  around  each  other 
like  out-grown  pajamas,  a  man, 
older  or  younger,  it  is  too 
dark  to  distinguish.  But 
Leslie  knows  her  outline.  It 
is  Jodie  without  a  doubt.  She 
walks  to  the  car.  Sitting  in 
the  back  she  feels  her  sweat 
soak  the  soft  blue  cloth  of  the 
seat.  She  feels  sick,  dizzy. 

"Of  course,  they  couldn’t 
be  human  to  each  other,  not  for 
one  minute.  it  was  all  I  could 
do  not  to  walk  out," 

"You  did,  I  hate  people 
who  lie,  why  are  you  lying  to 
me,  I  saw  that  guy  with  you 
1 ast  night. " 

"Well  I  regret  it,  I  don't 
want  to  do  that  any  more,  I 
want  to  do  different  things." 

"What  kind  of  different 
things""' 

"More  comforting  thinqs, 
better . " 

The  following  morning, 
Leslie  sleeps  late  and  eats 
pancales  with  her  father.  She 
goes  down  to  the  dock  at  12; 30 
and  Jodie  is  not  there.  OW 
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ladowsky,  continued  from  page  1 

It’s  too  difficult  to 
serve  the  student  papulation 
the  way  SAC  is  right  new.  The 
same  1000  people,  and  I  know 
because  I  was  involved  this 
year,  come  out  to  every  single 
event  at  SAC.  Then  SAC  can  go 
and  ignore  all  these  different 
groups  on  campus,  and  deny  them 
funding.  I  don't  think  that’s 
right.  It’s  obvious  that  you 
can  represent  the  students 
better  if  you  put  the  money 
into  the  hands  of  someone  who 
is  looking  after  5000  students, 
or  1000  students,  or  80 
students.  So  if  you  give  it 
bad-  to  these  groups.  and 
deliver  it  that  way,  I  think 
that’s  more  effective. 


OW:  Do  you  thin!  there  is  a 
code  of  ethics,  in  other  words, 
are  there  some  things  that  a 
SAC  president  should  or 
shouldn’t  do? 

LADOWSKY:  No.  1  think  one  of 
the  qualities  that  you  need  to 
have  to  be  SAC  president  is 
that  you  have  •  to  be  very 
diplomatic.  And  I  think  one  of 
the  problems  this  year  with 
what  went  on  with  the  Women’s 
Centre  was  that  people  became 
too  involved  in  their  own 
political  stance,  and  they 
refused  to  step  back  and  look 
at  the  broader  issue,  and  look 
at  other  people.  They’re 
supposed  to  be  representing 
other  people;  they’re  not  just 
representing  themselves  in  a 
situation  like  that. 


Now,  I  like  the  Women's 
Centre,  and  I  want  to  see 
it  get  long  term  funding. 

QW:  As  SAC  president,  who 

would  you  envision  yourself 
representing:  the  mainstream  of 
the  student  body,  or  do  you 
think  that  a  SAC  president  is 
answerable  to  minority  and 
special  groups  on  campus? 

LADOWSKY:  I  think  that  the, 're 

answerable  to  everybody.  I 
come  from  Innis,  and  this  is. 
not  a  ■mainstream  college.  The 
things  that  went  on  this  year 
at  Innis  I  found  just  as 
valuable.  We  wanted  money  from 
SAC,  and  we  got  a  lot  of  money 
through  Project  Aid  because 
Titch  liked  us:  really,  that’s 
what  it  came  down  to.  All  the 
other  colleges  didn't  know  when 
the  deadlines  were,  but  we  were 
told  right  in  September.  Now, 

I  really  like  Titch,  and  I’m 
happy  that  he  told  us  that.  But 
I  would  make  sure  that  every 
college  is  aware  of  the 
deadlines.  Everybody  wanted 
Project  Aid  money,  but  a  lot  of 
the  colleges  said,  "The 
deadlines  just  snuck  up  on  us." 
But  if  they  had  been  reminded, 
lile  we  were,  that  wouldn't 
have  happened. 

No,  I  definitely  think 
that  the  president  is 

accountable  to  everybody  on 
campus. 

I  think  one  of  the  things 
I'd  like  to  do  also.  ne;:t  year, 

■  =  to  stress  more  educational 
events  coming  out  of  SAC.  I 
fino  now,  the  UA  commission  is 

good,  except  I  thinl  the 


events 


all, 
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group.  They'll  have  an 
sducati anal  event,  and  they’ll 
invite  all  the  leaders  on 
campus:  that  doesn't  seem 
kosher  to  me.  1  think  everyone 
should  have  a  chance.  Students 
here  like  educational  events, 
not  everyone  wants  to  go  to  the 
pre-game  bash. 


OW:  Do  you  think  that  SAC  has 

any  influence  on  or 

responsibility  to  the  issue  of 
U.  of  T. 's  divestment  from 
South  Africa? 

LADOWSKY:  Well.  I  do  think 

they  have  a  responsibility. 
I'm  not  sure... I  think  it’s  a 
difficult  question.  I  really 

think  that  the  issue, 

divestment,  is  so  complex,  and 
I ’ m  not  sure  the  University 
wants  that  stand  right  now, 
that  we  can  take  a  stand.  On 

campus,  it’s  not  a  very  popular 
stand.  I  really  don't  know. 
If  you’re  asking  my  personal 
views... I  think  as  president, 
you  have  to  take  your  personal 
views  into  account,  but  also 
everyone  else’s. 

That’s  why  I  think  it 
shouldn't  matter  if  you’re  a 
card-carrying  politico:  I’m 

not.  But  it  shouldn’t  matter. 
If  you're  a  good  president, 
then  carrying  a  card  is 
something  outside  of  what 
you’re  doing  at  U.  of  T.  You 
should  be  able  to  stand  back 
and  evaluate  a  situation,  and 
not  look  at  your  own  political 
views.  Or  only  your  own  views; 
obviously  they're  going  to 
influence  you  in  some  way. 

0W:  Recently,  current  SAC  VP, 

Titch  Dharamsi ,  was  quoted  in 
The  Varsity  saying:  "Racism  is 
not  a  problem  at  U.  of  T."  Do 
you  agree  with  his  assessment."* 1 * * * 
LADOWSKY:  Oh  no,  I  disagree 

completely.  I  was  just  in  the 
library  tho  other  day,  and  I 
was  looking  at  all  the  remarks 
written  on  the  walls,  and  I 
think  that’s  proof  enough.  I 
think  racism  exists  heavily  at 
U.  of  T. 

Like  everywhere  else  in 
the  worlds  U.  of  T.  is  the  same 
thing.  That’s  why  I  feel  the 
Women’s  Centre  is  good.  You 
look  at  the  problems  that  are 
happening  around  the  world;  I 
would  be  extremely  Surprised  if 
anyone  said  that  women  are 
equal,  right  now,  in  society. 
They  have  certain  problems 
within  society,  and  U.  of  T.  is 
just  a  smaller  society.  Those 
same  problems  should  be  covered 
right  here. 

And  racism,  definitely,  is 
a  huge  problem. 

0W:  Does  your  biographical 

experience  as  a  woman  affect 
your  political  agenda  in  any 
way? 

LADOWSKY:  Well.  no.  I  don’t 

think  that  it  really  does. 
Obviously  I’m  influenced  by 
everything  I  am:  a  woman, 

Jewish.  and  so  on.  But  I 
wouldn’t  put  that  in  front  of 
any  sort  of  decision-making;  I 
wouldn’t  say,  "I’m  a  woman  so 
I’m  going  to  vote  this  way." 
but  I'm  sure  it  influences  me 
in  certain  ways.  People  say 
that  it  probably  influences  me 
on  the  Women’s  Centres  well, 
I'm  not  sure  that  it 
necessarily  does.  I  think  the 
reason  I’m  for  the  Women’s 
Centre  is  that,  my  second  year 
here,  when  I  didn't  do  .very 
much  in  terms  of  activities,  I 
went  to  a  Women’s  Centre  event. 
Chavi va  Hosek  was  speaking. 
And  so  I  think  they  offer  a 
number  of  events  thatxrser'/e  a 
different  sector  at  U  of  T,  and 
that’s  why  I  think  it’s 
i mportant. 

The  reason  I  would  fund  it 
is  not  just  because  I’m  a 
woman:  clearly  that’s  true  if 

you  look  around  at  the  women 
at  U.  of  T.  today.  So  I  think 
mv  being  a  woman  affects  my 
political  agenda  no  more  than 

characteristics. 

0W:  Ellen,  do  you  call 

yourself  a  feminist? 

LADOWSKY:  If  by  feminist,  you 

mean  that  I  believe  in  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women,  then, 
yes,  I  would  call  myself  a 

words  that’s  become  hary  and 
undefined...  What  do  you  mean 
by  a  feminist,  in  this  sense" 


0W:  I  know  there  has  been  a 
stereotype  about  feminist,  but 
1  think  there  is  a  pretty 
direct  definition  of  the  term. 
Basically,  someone  who  believes 
in  equal  rights  for  women,  and 
is  committed  to  some  sort  of 
action  towards  that. 

LADOWSKY:  Well,  then  I  would 
definitely  say  that  I’m  a 
feminist,  without  a  doubt.  I 
know  that  it  has  kind  of 
pejorative  connotations  around 
campus  now,  which  is 
hysterical.  almost.  As  if 
no  one  wants  to  be  called  a 
feminist!  But  that’s  just  the 
way  people  have  used  the  term 
in  the  last  little  while;  it 
has  developed  those 
connotations. 


I  personally  feel,  as  every¬ 
one  knows,  that  it’s  time 
that  women  stop  treating 
themselves  like  second  class 
citizens.  In  my  opinion,  the 
establishment  of  something 
like  a  Women’s  Centre  just 
enhances  inequalities. 


0W:  What  do  you  foresee  as  the 
major  issues  facing  SAC  next 
year? 

DAWE:  SAC  as  we  would  like  to 
see  it.  would  become  mare  of  a 
student-oriented  institution. 
For  too  long,  people  have 
considered  SAC  a  stepping-stone 
to  something  bigger.  In  doing 
so,  I  feel  that  the  voice  of 
the  students  has  been  getting 
lost.  With  the  increased 
politicisation  of  SAC,  people 
are  starting  to  serve  two 
masters »_  both,  the  students  and 
the  party  politics,  which  is 
bad.  That’s  why  we're  running 
a  students’  campaign,  wanting 
to  do  SAC  for  students. 

As  for  issues:  increased 
services  for  students, 
increased  knowledge  of  what  is 
offered  to  students  around 
here,  and  grading  practices 
policy.  Most  students  don’t 
understand  that  there  are 


strict  rules  which  professors 
ripped  off  on  marks,  and 
they’re  suffering  because  of 
it. 

Another  issue  that  will 
come  up  is  the  bus  for  Erindale 
and  Scarborough,  and  the  adding 
of  the  incidental  fee  without 
student  consultation. 

Students,  and  SAC  in 

particular,  have  to  take  a 
greater  role  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  students. 

0W:  Within  the  limits  of 

student  politics,  which  major 
goals  would  you  hope  to 
accomplish  as  SAC  president’’ 
DAWE;  I  want  to  see  SAC  have 
some  goals,  just  that.  A  lot 
of  times,  SAC  just  goes  ahead 
and  does  one  project,  then  the 
next  project,  and  then  the  next 
project.  There's  no  cohesion, 
there's  nothing  that’s  tying 
everything  together. 

Throughout  our  campaign, 

Richard  and  I  are  going  to 
introduce  new  ideas.  which  are 
all  going  towards  one  focus: 
"University  of  Toronto  is  a 
good  place,  and  you  belong 
here,  and  we  want  to  make  it  a 
better  place  for  you  in  every 
realm  we  can."  Long-range 
planning  is  important,  but 
there's  not  enough  attention 
being  paid  to  it.  We  want  to 
strengthen  things  like  that. 
Because  if  you  consider  SAC  as 
just  a  one-vear  thing,  you’re 
never  going  to  get  anywhere, 
it’s  not  going  to  be  effective 
and  students  aren't  going  to 
like  it.  It’s  just  going  to  be 
a  joke  in  the  students'  eyes. 
QW:  So,  you’re  thinking  of 

introducing  some  sort  of  more- 
than-one-year  planning  for  SAC? 
DAWE:  Yes.  There’s  been  some 

criticism.  People  always  say, 
"Well,  you  can’t  tie  next 
year’s  SAC  into  spending  X 
amount  of  money  for  something." 
But  that’s  not  our  intention; 
we  want  to  tie  in  the  theme. 
If  you  compare  it  to  Ottawa: 
when  the  Liberals  were 

defeated.  and  the  Tories  came 
in,  there  wasn't  a  massi  e 
flip-flop  of  policy.  There's  a 
central  direction  that 

everything  is  going  in,  and  SAC 
needs  that  sort  of  direction. 

0W:  Lori,  what  is  your 

conception  of  the  ethics  of  a 
SAC  president”  ...Would  you 
like  me  to  elaborate  on  that"5 
-continued  on  papa 
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Ladowsky,  contlnuad  from  p*oe  1 1 
DAWE:  Yes. 

OW:  The  principles  of  right 

and  wrong  conduct  with 
reference  to  a  specific 
profession. 

DAWE:  I'm  still  not  sure 

exactly  what  you’re  getting  at. 
OW:  We  just  wondered  if  you 

think  there's  some  underlying 
ethics  as  to  what  a  SAC 
president  should  and  shouldn’t 
do. 

DAWE:  A  SAC  president  should 

be  interested  in  the  students 
first,  and  trying  to  make  the 
student  experience  better.  As 
the  Farquharson  Report.  which 
came  out  three  years  ago, 
indicates.  students  aren't 
happy.  Very  little  in  that 
report  has  been  acted  upon. 

As  SAC  president,  you  need 
to  be  obligated  to  the 
students,  and  not  looking 
towards  padding  your  resume, 
and  hopping  into  a  job  at 
Queen's  Park  the  next  day. 

OW:  As  SAC  president,  who 

would  you  en vi son  yourself 
representi ng :  the  mainstream 

of  the  student  body,  or  do  you 
think  that  a  SAC  president  is 
answerable  to  minority  and 
speci al -l nterest  groups  on 
campus"1 

DAWE:  The  SAC  president,  and 

SAC,  should  be  answerable  to 
every  student,  whether ' they ' re 
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mainstream. 

Richard  and  I  envision  will  be 
very  open. 

Project  Aid  will  be 
increased  next  year;  that  was 
in  long-range  planning  from 
this  year.  More  and  more 
groups  know  about  this,  so 
every  group  will  get  a  chance. 
There  are  a  lot  of  complaints 
that  SAC  is  ignoring  certain 
groups,  but  if  these  groups 
come  forward,  they  will  most 
likely  receive  money. 

OW:  Do  you  support  the  Women’s 

Centre  in  principle? 


DAWE:  That’s  a  dangerous 

question,  in  a  way.  A  lot  of 
people  have  told  me  that  if  I 
change  my  personal  views,  I 
will  get  more  support,  but  I 
can't.  I  personally  feel.  as 
everyone  knows,  that  it’s  time 
that  women  stop  treating 
themselves  like  second  class 
citizens.  In  my  opinion,  the 
establishment  of  something  like 
a  Women’s  Centre  just  enhances 
the  inequalities.  I  know  a  lot 
of  people  are  going  to  disagree 
with  me.  and  I’ve  been  labelled 
ant l -f emi ni st ,  and  anti-woman, 
but  I  really  don’t  see  it  like 
that. 

OW:  So.  as  far  as  funding  for 

the  Women’s  Centre,  what  is 
your  position"1 

DAWE:  If  it  comes  through 

Project  Aid.  that’s  fine.  The 
problem  arose  this  year  when  it 
was  omitted  from  the  original 
budget,  and  there  have  been  a 
lot  of  accusations  as  to  whose 
fault  that  was.  If  it  comes 
through  the  budget  procedure, 
and  it’s  included  like  it 
always  has  been,  I  only  have 
one  vote  on  the  board. 

Now,  the  arguments  are 
going  to  come  up  that  we  don’t 
fund  any  other  group  into  their 
administrative  costs,  and  the 
all-women  collective  will  also 
come  up  as  an  argument.  And 
the  fact  that  it’s  not 
exclusive  of  U  of  T  students. 
The  old  arguments  are  going  to 
be  rehashed  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  until  there  can  be 
some  sort  of  equitable 
solution.  That’s  why  I 

suggested  a  referendum;  I 

thought  that  would  be  the  best 
wav.  Because  you  run  the  risk, 
sometimes,  when  you're  in 
student  government,  or  going 
around  with  blinders  on,  and 
you  may  forget  what  the 
students  are  looking  for.  I 
personally  thought  that  if  we 
just  had  the  question,  "Are  you 


in  favour  of  the  Women’s  Centre 
at  U  of  T"111  we’d  have  some 
idea.  And  if  the  students 
wanted  it,  funding  would  be 
made  easier.  It  would  just 
clear  the  way. 

For  three  years,  it's  been 
coming  to  the  board,  and  the 
motion's  been  defeated  or  won 
b  •  one  or  two  votes.  It  s 
splitting  our  board,  and  it’s 
obviously  splitting  the  campus. 
Something  has  to  be  done  before 
animosity  is  increased, 
basi cal ly. 

OW:  Do  you  think  that  SAC  has 
any  influence  on  or 
responsibility  to  the  issue  of 
U  of  T ' s  divestment  from  South 
Africa? 

DAWE:  SAC,  traditionally,  will 
write  briefs  on  the  subject. 
We  do  that  through  University 
Affairs,  because,  if  the 
University  is  involved,  it 
comes  under  UA.  Brian  Burchel 1 , 
if  he  is  re-elected  next  year, 
will  most  likely  present  a 
brief,  extending  whatever 
position  SAC  decides  it  will 
have  at  that  point  in  time. 

□W:  So  that's  the  extent  of 
SAC's  involvement? 

DAWE:  Yes.  Other  than  to 
encourage,  on  the  personal 
level,  going  to  the  divestment 
rally  on  Thursday.  But,  as  a 
student  council,  a  motion  has 
to  be  put  forth,  and  then  we 
have  to  work  on  a  report.  I 
just  couldn’t  come  forward  and 
say,  if  a  motion  is  put 
forward,  "Be  it  resolved  that 
SAC  decides  that  apartheid  is 
wrong."  Fine,  we  vote  on  it. 
and  who’s  really  going  to  care? 
In  the  great  scheme  of  things. 
Botha  is  not  going  to  sit  in 
Johannesburg  and  think,  "Oh, 
oh,  we're  in  trouble  in 
Toronto. "  Do  yhou  know  what  I 
mean?  I  don’t  mean  to  sound 
facetious  about  it,  but... 

OW:  Recently,  current  SAC  VP. 
Titch  Dharamai,  was  quoted  in 


The  Varsity  saying:  "Racism  is 
not  a  problem  at  the  University 
of  Toronto."  Do  you  agree  with 
his  assessment? 

DAWE:  As  your  basic  white. 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestant,  I’m  not 
discriminated  against.  In  my 
position,  it’s  difficult  for  me 
to  see  discrimination,  but  it 
does  exist.  If  you  read  the 
Farquharson  Report,  the  Chinese 
students  feel  most  that  they 
are  di scr l mi nated  against.  And 
part  of  that  is  the  result  of 
not  getting  involved  in  other 
campus  groups,  and  mainly 
sticking  together.  That's 
right  in  the  Farquharson  Report 
itself.  I  think  it  does  exist, 
and  I  think  it’s  blatant.  I 
don’t  imagine  we’ll  have 
anybody  in  white  sheets  going 
around,  but  it  does  exist. 

OW:  Does  your  biographical 
experience  as  a  woman  affect 
your  political  agenda  in  any 
way? 

DAWE:  I  don’t  think  so.  I 
don't  think  I’ve  ever  been  held 
back  by  being  a  woman.  My 
parents  never  discouraged  me, 
I’ve  always  been  politically 
active  and  politically  aware. 
Of  course.  I've  encountered  the 
normal  sexism  that  you  run 
into,  but  I  think  the  more 
women  get  involved,  and  the 
more  we  show  that  we're 
capable,  make  everyone  see  how 
capable  we  are,  that  it  will 
fade  away.  There  are  still  the 
diehards  who  think  women  belong 
in  the  kitchen,  but  they're 
quickly  becoming  a  minority, 
which  is  good  for  everyone. 

OW:  Lori,  do  you  call  yourself 
a  feminist'’ 

DAWE:  Not  "feminist"  as  in  the 
stereotype...  I  believe  that 
women  are  fully  equal.  and 
that  they  should  be  treated 
equally  in  every  manner  and 
respect;  under  the  law,  and 
in  practice.  And  I  guess  if 
that’s  what  you  define  as  being 
feminist,  then  I  am.  OW 
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I  am  doing  research  about  women 
and  health  care  (both  mental 
and  physical)  for  an  upcoming 
Otherwise  article.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in 
strategies  for  finding  a  woman¬ 
positive  (feminist)  doctor  (or 
health  care  pract l ct l oner i .  Do 
you  have  a  good  doctor"’  How  did 
you  find  her  (or  him)"'  What 
were/are  you  looking  for"  What 
questions  do  you  ask?  Please 
let  me  know  how  you've  fared 
with  our  health  care  system. 
Share  your  experience  -  both 
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Lesbian  mother  charged  wi_th 
abduction.  Gayle  Bezaire's 
trial  set  to  begin  on  May  2B, 
190’’  at  361  University  Ave.  , 
10a.m.  Send  donations  to  Gayle 
Bezaire  Defense  Fund,  151 
Gerrard  St.  E. ,  Toronto,  Ont. 
M5A  2E4.  For  info.,  call  531- 
0732  (leave  message). 
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IWD,  continued  from  page  1 

The  issue  of  abortion  was 
a  focused  on,  calling  for  an 
to  immigrtant  and  native 
women's  lack  of  control  over 
their  own  reproductive  systems. 
Carolyn  Eagan  said  that  women 
must  fight  for  proper  child- 
e  and  paid  parental  leave. 
Affirmative  Action  and 
Employment  Equitv  were  stressed 
as  major  goals  for  all  women  in 
Canada  to  stri .e  towards.  Poor 
working  conditions  and  lacl:  of 
job  security  were  eminent  in 
women's  secondary  position  in 
the  labour  force. 

The  speeches  were 

separated  with  entertainment  in 
the  form  of  comedy  and  musical 
performers  such  as  folk  singers 
and  pianists. 

The  rally  moved  outdoors 
into  the  sunshine  where  over 
6000  women  began  a  march  down 
College  St.  to  Spadina  then 
across  to  Yonge  and  on  tc 
Rlyer  son  Pol  ytechm  cal  Institute 


where  they  finished.  Banners  of 
different  women’s  groups  were 
carried.  ranging  from  pro- 
choice  groups,  Lesbian  Mothers, 
the  Women’s  Common  to  the 
Coalition  of  Gay  Rights.  A 
number  of  slogans  were  chantec 
such  as  "Not  the  Church.  not 
the  State,  women  must  control 
their  fate. " 

A  fair  followed  the  March 
at  Ryerson  that  included 
information  tables  handing  out 
free  pamphlets  on  feminist 
issues,  selling  books,  buttons 
and  food.  Films  were  shown  and 
workshops  held  discussing 
issues  ranging  from  Women  ir. 
Ni car auga  to  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Parenting. 

The  day  concluded  with  a 
dance  at  the  Concert  Hall  with 
over  2000  women  in  attendance 
and  marked  a  tremendous  success 
for  the  10th  International 
Women’s  Day  in  Toronto, 
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